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RYSTAL PALACE.—SECOND SATURDAY CONCERT, 
J This Day (SATURDAY), Oct, 17th. Vocaliste—Madame Sinico-Campobello, 
Miss Antoinette Sterling. Pianoforte—Herr Dr Hans von Biilow. The e 
will include : Overture, ‘‘ Oberon" (Weber); Symphony in A, * Italian” (Men- 
delssohn) ; Fantaisie Hongroise, for pianoforte and orchestra (Liszt), first time ; 
Berceuse, Op, 57; Valse, Op, 42, for pianoforte (Chopin); Overture, “ Witches’ 
Frolic " (Gadsby), first time. Conductor—A. MANNS. Transferable stalls, for the 
series of Concerts, Two Guineas ; numbered stalls, Half-a-Crown. 


p® HANS VON BULOW will give Two PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS, in St JAmes’s HALL, on SATURDAYS, Oct, 31st, and Nov. 7th. 
Full particulars in future advertisements. 


RIGHTON.—Mr KUHE’S First PIANOFORTE RE- 
CITAL (Annual Series of Three), WEDNESDAY Morning, October 21. Mr 
Kuhe will play Beethoven's Sonata No. 7, in E flat; Schubert's Impromptu in B 
flat; Weber's Polonaise; ae Heller's Interméde in E major; Gothard's 
Gavotte ; Gounod's Funeral March of a Marionette; Selections from works of 
Schumann, Liszt's ‘ Lucia,” and some of Mr Kuhe's own compositions, Vocalist 
—Madame ConoLit, Conduetor—Herr E1soupr, 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Song, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” during the coming week, at the 
Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden Theatre. 


“A LOVER'S SONG.” 


M&® VERNON RIGBY will sing ‘‘ A LOVER’S SONG,” 
composed expressly for him by L. Drei (composer of ‘‘The Mariner,” 
&c,), every evening this month on his provincial tour. 


“ ALICE,” 


M*8 JOHN CHESHIRE will perform Ascuer’s popular 
Transcription of ‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Mr J, Cheshire's 
Harp Recital, at the Pavilion, Brighton, on the 28th of October, 


ADAME SAINTON DOLBY’S VOCAL ACADEMY.— 
THIRD TERM COMMENCES on MONDAY, Oct. 26. Particulars can be 
obtained of Mr George Dolby, 52, New Bond Street; of Messrs Chappell & Co., 50, 
New Bond Street; and at e SAINTON DOLBY’S residence, 71, Gloucester 
Place, Hyde Park, after Oct, 26. 


MADAME SAINTON DOLBY begs to announce that she 


will Return to London the last week in October. 


























M ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT, Pianist (of the Promenade 

4 Concerts, Royal Italian Opera House), can now accept ENGAGEMENTS 
be addresse 

arehouse, 244, 

or to Miss LILLIE ALBRECHT, at her new residence, 38, Oakley Street, 


d to the care of 
mt Street; 
WwW. 


for Concerts, Soirées, &c, Communications ma; 
Messrs DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., Foreign Music 





DME TATE and MDLLE EMILIE TATE have returned 

u to London for the Winter Season, and can accept ENGAGEMENTS for 

Concerts, and give Lessons in Singing and on the Pianoforte on moderate terms. 

Address to the care of Messrs DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 
244, Regent Street, W. 


DLLE ANNA RENZI, having concluded her engage- 

ment at the ~~ Italian Opera House Concerts, is at liberty to —— 

ENGAGEMENTS for certs, &c., until the end of the present month, when she 

joins ihe Carl Rosa Opera Company at Leeds, Address, 38, Oxford Gardens, 
ig , . 








REMOVAL. 
MADAME LOUISE LIEBHART begs to announce 


that all communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Concert, Lessons, 


&c., may be addressed to her residence, 19, Hanover Street, Hanover Square. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOCSHLLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 








HEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN. — PROME- 
NADE CONCERTS. Season 1874. Under the direction of Messrs A. and 
8. Gatti. Every Ev at a The following Artists will appear every 
evening during the week:— i Franchino (of the Grand Opera, Paris) 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrin , and Mr Pearson. Violin—Mr Burnett and Mr 
Viotti Collins. Flute—Mr H. J, Young. Clarionet—Mr Maycock. Mr Hughes, 
the celebrated ophicleide player. Mr J. Levy, the renowned cornet player. Con- 
ductor—M, Herve. The Band of the Goldstream Guards, under the direction of 
Mr Fred. Godfrey. Grand Orchestra and Chorus, selected from the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and the Philharmonic Society. Madame 
Sinico (of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden) will make her first appearance 
on Monday, Oct. 26. Madame Otto-Alvsleben will make her first appearance on 
Saturday, Oct. 31. Aliso Herr Gung'l, the celebrated composer of dance music, 
In consequence of the great success of the English night, it will be repeated on 
Wednesday next. Scotch Ballad Night, Friday next. Prices of admission: Grand 
tier boxes, £1 11s. 6d.; first tier, £1 1s.; second tier, 10s. 6d.; dress circle seats 
(numbered and reserved), 2s.%d.; orchestra stall chairs (numbered and reserved, 
with new and separate entrance from Bow Street), 3s. ; promenade, One 7 
Box Office open y from 10 till 5, under the direction of Mr E. Hall. Manager~ 
Mr John Russell. 


| Very Good SEMI-GRAND PIANOFORTE for SALE’ 
Rosewood Case; Full Compass (Seven Octaves). Thirty-five Guineas,~— 
ORN COCK, 63, New Bond Street. 


ANTED, by a Musie Publishing House in London, an 
n _ experienced ASSISTANT, Address, X. Y. Z., Musical World Office, 244, 
gen 











NOTICE. 


SHDOWN & PARRY beg to announce that, on and after 
November 2nd, their Establishment will be closed at Half-past Six in the 
venings, and on SATURDAYS at Five, 


ITALIAN POETRY. 
IGNOR G. ZAFFIRA, the Translator into Italian of 


\ numerous Operas, and Poet to the Italian Operas of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, begs to inform Professors of Music, Amateurs, 4&c., that he is prepared 
to write or arrange Italian Poetry to every variety of composition, Address, care 
of the Publishers of the Musical World, 244, Regent Street, London. 


FTER a Short Illness, THOMAS GOOM, for more than 
Thirty Years.an Assistant and valued servant of Messrs Leader & Cock ; 
, Hutchings & Co.; and Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, Died, 
6th of October, 1874, from an attack of Rheumatic Fever, aged 44, leaving a 
Widow and Six Children to lament his loss. Having had a large family, he has 
been unable to do more than insure his life for a small sum, and to provide his 
children with instruction necessary for them to obtain their future livelihood; an 
at the present time there are four who will require for some years their mother's 
care, the youngest being under twelve months. Under these circumstances, it is 
proposed to raise a SUBSCRIPTION for the BENEFIT of his WIDOW, in sym- 
pathy for the loss she has sustained, and in slight acknowledgment of the esteem 
in which he was held by all with whom he was thrown in contact. Donations 
received by Mr WALLIS, at Mr LAMBORN Cock’s, 63, New Bond Street. 


13, Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W. 


RS HOWARD PAUL, having undertaken to receive 
_ Subse s on behalf of the Orphan Daughter of a distinguished Singer, 
begs to invite assistance of members of the Musical and Dramatic profession 
in raising a sufficient sum to send her to the Cape of Good Hope, where she will 
have fair prospects, if she can procure the means of going. The name of the lady 
may be known on private a) tion, but from motives of delicacy is withheld 
from further publicity. Any Subscriptions forwarded to the above will be 
gratefully received and acknowledged in the columns of this paper. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY RECEIVED. 
Mrs ey se Lay & . £2 : : gy to — a 
Geo ‘etzler, . 1 ~& wart, b as 
George Wood, sq, 1 0 0| —Stannard, Esq. .- 


METZLER & CO.’S 
MASON & HAMLIN AV 


Mlustrated Catalogues Post Free. 
SoLE AGENTS— 
METZLER & CO., 87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, 
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OBERT COCKS & CO.’8 NEW BONGE. 


LET THE HILLS RESOUND. Brintry RICHARDS a os 
WHERE I WOULD BE. Miss LInpsAy = i Pe a 
SWEET MOLLY MORELAND. J. L. MoLLoy 
IN SHADOWLAND. Crro PINsUTI a - Ee ms a 
VICTORIA. National Song. Henry Smart. InGandB_ each 
NIGHTINGALE. ANNE FRICKER we a oi es s4 
WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. M. Linpsay. InF andG each 
THE LAND OF LOVES. C. PinsvuTr .. oh ae a 
A ROSE IN HEAVEN. Franz Apr, InFandG .. .. each 
FAIR CLYTIE. J.L.MoLuoy.. ‘ao - “a - a 0 

All post free at balf price in stamps. London: Sole Publishers, ROBERT 

Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. Order everywhere. 


“IN THE MORNING.” 


| Ee SMART’S New Song, ‘“‘IN THE MORNING,” 
(Words by F. Enocu) is published, price 3s., by DUNCAN DAVISON & O0., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


WEWROEWHDwWws 
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Just Published, 
AGGIE’S RANSOM. Song. The Words by C. L. 


KENNEY. The Music by M. W. BALFE. Price 4s. London: DUNCAN 
DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 
A LOVER’S SONG. Composed expressly for, and sung 


by, Mr VERNON RiaBy. The Poetry by EpwArp Copping, The Music by 
Louis DIEHL (Composer of ‘‘ The Mariner,” &c.). ‘‘ Mr Vernon Rigby next re- 
appeared, and sang ‘ A Lover's Song,’ expressly composed for him by Louis Diehl. 
Both the words and music of the song are simple, and they received ample justice 
from the singer. An encore was demanded, and Mr Rigby repeated the last verse.” 
—Birmingham Daily Post, Price4s, London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co,, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. 
| ee D'AMOUR. Piéce joyeuse pour le pianoforte. Par 


Lovis DIEHL, Price 4s. London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 





Just Published. 


4 ee PORTRAIT (Das Bildniss). Lied for Voice and 


Piano. The English Words by Mrs CAMPBELL. The Music by WILHELM 
SCHULTHES. Price 3s, London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


RUE LOVE. Song. The Words by Crarice. The 


Music (dedicated to the Countess of Zetland) composed by JAMES R, Rooks. 
Price 4s. London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 
CARE TENEBRE. Duetto. Composed by J. P. 


GOLDBERG, Price 4s, London: DUNCAN DAvISON & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 1% 


Re (Melodie Suisse) pour le Pianoforte. Par J. 
B A - ena Price 38, London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent 
reet, W. 














Just Published, 


EVENING THOUGHTS. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


No. 1. ‘‘ TWILIGHT.” No. 3. “ THE SHEPHERD'S PRAYER.” 
No, 2, ** THE BROOK,” No. 4, ‘*‘WAFTED UPWARDS.” 


Composed by IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 3s, each, 
London: DuNcAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


BENEDICT’S ANDANTINO 


CHOPIN’S POSTHUMOUS MAZURKA. 
FOUR PERFORMERS a TWO PIANOFORTES. 
By Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Price 10s, 6d. 
London: DuNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“‘One of the features of the evening at Madame Nilsson’s concert, given in St 
Andrew's Hall, Norwich, for the benefit of the Jenny Lind Infirmary, was un- 
doubtedly the quartet for four performers on two grand pianofortes., e quartet 
consisted of Sir Julius Benedict's charming Andantino and Chopin's posthumous 
Mazurka, Not only were the pieces of great musical interest and skilfully arranged 
for the instruments, but in the hands of Sir Julius Benedict, Dr Bunnett, Mr Rudd, 
and Mr J, A. Harcourt, they were played with such unanimity and artistic finish, 
that the result was brilliant in the extreme."—Zastern Daily Press. 





GREAT SUCCESS 


AT THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, OF THE 
SELECTIONS FROM 


HERVE’S OPERA-BOUFFE, 


“LE PETIT FAUST.” 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 8. d. 

The Opera —_ for pianoforte solo... . oo eo 5% 7 0 

The Overture-Valse, Arranged by Hervé .. aa - - 6 0 

Do, do. —_ arrangement). By H. Valiquet.. 5 0 

Polka-Entr’acte. Par P’ iltppe Stutz... “ “é om" ae soi & & 

Deux Petites Fantaisies. By J. L. Battman « + each 5 0 

Le Petit Faust, pot-pourri sur les motifs favoris. By F. Brissler See. ee 

Le Petit Faust, sovenirs par D. Croisez wis on SF - a oe Op 

“* Les Quatre Saisons.” dylle. Transcription variée. Par C, Hoffmann .. 5 0 

** Les Trois Cheurs.” Polka ae r A, Mey ee ‘5 EY ON 

‘* Méphisto." Polka-Mazurka, E. Ettling .. 4 6 

SIX EASY PIECES. 

No, 1. Couplets du Guerrier Valentin. Par F, Wachs .. 2 6 
2. Tyrolienne de Marguerite an on os me 26 
3, Couplets du jardin ob ‘ 26 
4, Rondo-Valse de Méphisto 20 
5. Polka des Trois Cheurs ‘“ oe 20 
6, Chanson du Satrape re By se 26 

DANCE MUSIC. 

Le Petit Faust Quadrille, By Strauss es és 46 
Do. do. ano Duet ge ie 46 
Do. Deuxidme Quadrille, By Arban .. 46 
Do, Quadrille. Facile. Par H. Valique 46 

Le Petit Faust Valses, Par Olivier Metra .. “s Ly 6 0 

Do, Par ©. Godfrey .. ¥ ao 40 


PIANO AND VIOLIN. 
Idylle des Quatre Saisons, Méditation pour Violon et Piano, Par Bernardin 5 0 


EDITIONS DE HEUGEL ET CIE., PARIS. 


LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT ST., W. 


WHERE MAY BE OBTAINED 


LE PETIT FAUST, 


COMPLETE FOR VOICE AND PIANO (with French Words), Prick 12s, 
And all the separate Songs. Duets, &c., from same Opera (with French Words). 


SHE STOOD IN THE SUNSHINE. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 


The Music by M. W. BALFE. 
Sung with great success by Mr Epwarp Luioyp at Mr Kuhe's Concert at Brighton. 
Price 4s, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘Mr Edward Lloyd gave the audience an unexpected degree of pleasure by his 
very admirable interpretation of Schubert's lovely ‘Serenade,’ and made scarcely 
less impression by his elegant delivery of Balfe’s truly beautiful melody, set to 
words by Jessica Rankin, ‘She stood in the sunshine,’ an air that may compare 
favourably with the very best of this master's inspirations, "\—Brighton Guardian, 


MIGNON. 
“HAST THOU E'ER SEEN THE LAND?” 


(“NON CONOSCI IL BEL SUOL”"—“‘CONNAIS TU LE PAYS.”) 
Sung by MADAME NILSSON and MpLLE ALBANI in Amproisz THOMAS’S Opera of 
MIGNON. 
(The English Words by JOHN OXEN¥FORD, Eaq.) 
Price 4s. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street; where all the Music from 
this popular Opera may be obtained. 


“ALBION AND SCOTIA,” 
FANTASIA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
On “ My Love is like the Red Red Rose” and “ ‘The Lass of Richmond Hill.” 


Composed by WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 
Price 4s, 
London: Donoaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“Mr. Crawford has chosen two very good themes for his fantasia, Both the airs 
he has selected are glowing, and animated, and picturesque; they are precisely of 
the kind w suffer the least and sound most tively in variations, 
The varia’ themselves, in this instance, while clever and brilliant, are in strict 
keeping with the subject. The piece is written throughout in the natural key, and 
though tolerably good execution is required to do it justice, the fingering presents no 
exceptional difficulties, so that the Fantasia is very well suited to the requirements 
of pianoforte students, It is beyond doubt very much superior to a great many of 
iy praemaal of popular airs that are so common now-a-days."—Zdinburgh 
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HOW NOT TO DO IT.* 


Hardly had Mendelssohn’s brother Paul, the chief of the famous 
Berlin bank, closed his eyes for ever; hardly had the family of 
‘Felix the happy” been visited yt severe affliction, by which the 
most trustworthy witness, Karl Mendelssohn, is prevented from 
accomplishing his part in the affairs of the great composer, his 
father, when a report ran through the papers of the forthcoming 
publication of letters from Mendelssohn to—Goethe! It was 
said that the letters would first appear in English, A German 
composer’s German letters to the greatest German poet published 
first in English! If this in itself had not been reason enough for 
receiving the announcement with caution, the suspicion that we 
were about to encounter an unheard of profanation of a great name 
is, unhappily, only confirmed by the letters just published in the 
Choir of the 5th and 12th September. Two of them, without 
any date, appeared on the 5th of September, and on the 12th a 
third, dated the 17th of August, 1829, but with no name of place. 
The Editor of the Choir says in a note that “ the first of the two 
published letters was not dated, but, from all appearance, must 
have been written in London about August, 1830,” ‘The date of 
the second was the 12th of May, 1829, again with no name of 
place. As to the assumption that the first letter was written 
from London somewhere about August, 1830, this view con- 
futes itself; for, in May 1830, Mendelssohn had set out on 
his Italian journey, which brought him to Weimar, thence, 
through the Thiiringen, to Bavaria and Munich, and thence, 
by Salzburg, to Linz, From this town, August 11th, 1830, 
is dated the famous letter to his mother, with the motto: 
‘“‘How the travelling musician had a day of disasters in Salzburg ; 
a fragment from the unwritten journal of Count F. M. B——.” 
I am almost tempted to quote the entire letter, so as to prove 
more decidedly than by other means that the bombastic stuff now 
alleged to have been addressed to Goethe could not have been 
produced by the same fresh and ingenuous young artist who could 
write a letter to his mother so full of youthful impulsiveness 
and noble simple-heartedness, but I merely beg my readers to 
refer to the first collection of Mendelssohn's letters, and judge for 
themselves. Even now, though years have passed since their 
publication, and since the time when we first read these glorious 
effusions of a youthful spirit, we abandon ourselves with re- 
newed delight to their wonderful charm and freshness, Unhappily, 
I am forced to prove the alleged authenticity of the fictitious 
letter which the Editor of the Choir considers to have been 
written in London, August, 1830, incapable as he appears to be of 
dealing in a critical spirit with the person who gave him the 
letters for publication. I will therefore qnote a part of the 
letter from the Choir, and at once proceed to draw such conclu- 
sions from it, founded on facts, as shall not only prove that the 
letter could not have been addressed to Goethe, but, also, that it 
was not written by Mendelssohn. The beginning of the letter 
is as follows :— 

‘My dear Goethe,—So long since I saw you; wish I was beside you 
now! I have been writing so much of late, and enjoying myself so 
completely in the occupation, that all my friends, if 1 have any now, 
must be in a state of desperation concerning my health, prospects, &c., 
&c,, as usual. If you have seen my ‘ Wedding March,’ as 1 daresay 
you have, you can tell me what you think of it when you write. I 
was 80 full of love at the time when I wrote it—upon my word, dear 
Goethe, I like the word exceedingly—that I think you are likely to 
feel something of it in the March,” 


It then goes off into generalities, and, at the end, we have :— 

‘Know you sd well, dear Goethe ; can anticipate with what feelings 
you will read thie, | Wager now, you draw yourself up straight. 
Don’t care—love you dear Goethe—send you a piece soon in considera- 
tion of the slights I have cast upon you in this epistle, suppose I call it. 
Not quite in your line, Dear Goethe, not in mine either, so if it doesn’t 
please either of us, we are both pleased,” 

The concluding words I unfortunately only dimly understand : 
“ Not quite in your line, dear Goethe, nor in mine either ; so, if 
it does not please either of us, we are both pleased.” I should 
be glad to have this riddle solved. And this is supposed to 
have been written by a young man to the old Goethe—a young 





* Translated from an article by Dr Franz Gehring, in the Vienna Deutsche 
Zeitung of October 1st. 





map of whom Goethe writes to Zelter S the end of 1829); 
‘‘ And now I want to know if there is favourable news of the 
good Felix. I feel the greatest interest in him, for it is most 
vexatious to see one who has turned out so remarkable, endangered 
by a tiresome accident in the midst of progress and activity.” 

The same Goethe writes to Zelter about Mendelssohn, when 
he heard that after nearly a hundred years Bach’s Passion had 
— performed, under Felix’s direction, on the 11th March, 
1829 :— 

‘It is just as if I heard the sea roaring in the distance. I 
wish you joy of so complete a success in that which is almost beyond 
achievement. I rejoice with all my heart in the satisfaction that 
Felix gives you; amongst my many pupils, I have not been 80 
fortunate with more than a very few,” 

And to this aged seer the youth is made to write such words as 
these :—‘‘ You area great man, a great writer, but you understand 
nothing of the feelings of a musician.” Frankness and openness 
were among Mendelssohn’s chief characteristics; but, happily, 
he was utterly wanting in bumptiousness and impudence. His 
good bringing up would have made such a tirade impossible to 
him, still more so his inward depth of right feeling. Mendels- 
sohn had the greatest veneration for Goethe; during the visit 
referred to, in 1830, he played to him all day, and initiated 
him in an historical course of music. In the letter to his 
family from Munich, dated June the 6th, 1830, Mendelssohn 
recounts the last occurrences at Vienna, and thus concludes his 
lively description of that delightful time :— 

‘¢ When | came in in the morning to take leave of Goethe, I found 
him sitting before a large portfolio, and he said to me: ‘ Yes, yes, you 
are going away, and we must see that we keep straight till you return. 
But we must not part from one another without a moment’s devotion, 
and so let us look at this ‘Prayer’ (a picture of Ostade’s representing 
a peasant family at prayer) together for a little while.’ Then he said 
I was to write to him sometimes;—and then Mendelssohn adds; 
‘ Courage, courage, I shall do it from here,’ ” 

Could there, then, have already been a correspondence, and, 
moreover, one of such an extravagant nature as that of the 
letters in the Choir, between the highly cultivated, well brought 
up, self-conscious, modest boy, and the “‘ alter Herr,” as Mendels- 
sohn often calls him? After the words just quoted this assump- 
tion is almost impossible, but it becomes entirely so when we 
compare the bumptious folly contained in these letters with the 
judgment expressed of Mendelssohn by Moscheles and his wife, 
at whose house in London, he often stayed during the year 1829, 
from which city indeed the two other letters published in the 
Choir are dated. Moscheles writes of him :— 

“ Asa man, he is infinitely much to us. Cheerful and yet sympa- 
thetic in the sorrow for our lost child, and the anxiety for the delicate 
one who remains to us, always ready to exchange our country solitude 
for the tempting enjoyments of London; he knows how to exerta 
healing influence on our wounded hearts, and seems to have made it 
his object to make up to us for our sufferings.” 


Later on, Moscheles says: “The enthusiasm which his Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream overture (which Mendelssohn conducted 
on the 30th of May and the 13th of July) excited amongst the 
public never even turned his head.” “It must be made still 
better! ” he said ; and when I praised it myself he answered, in 
a childlike way: “Do you like it? Iamsoglad!” And this 
fine noble soul is thought to have been capable of such bombast 
as that in the Choir, 

But the fabricator of these letters has laid a trap for himself. 
The first letter, dated ‘about August, 1830,” contains a refer- 
ence to a composition which was projected at Leipsic only in 1843, 
and about which not a syllable had been heard beforehand; this 
was the ‘‘ Wedding March "—the one in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, of course, a8 there is no other “ Wedding March” by 
Mendelssohn. So much for the genuineness of the first letter! 
The second is dated ‘‘ May 12th, 1829.” As Mendelssohn gave his 
first concert in London on the 30th of May, the letter can only have 
been written in London, or on the journey there. But it contains 
not a word about London ; nothing of the coming concert; only 
the short remark: “I went to a concert yesterday evening, 
Enchanting moonlight in the bushes, something like my own 
songs.” The style is altogether strange; nothing but broken up 
phrases and numbersof parentheses—all quite unlike Mendelssohn, 
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Then there is an utter absence of any points of connection with 
actual events, and, moreover, the universal artist-lamentations 
contained in this letter and the one following were never in 
Mendelssohn’s way. [On the 19th May he wrote to Devrient, 
and it is only necessary to compare the two compositions to see 
how clumsy an imitation is that in the Chvir.] The third letter 
is dated ‘‘ August 17th, 1829.” Between May 12th and this, 
occurred the two important events for Mendelssohn of the already- 
mentioned concerts in London—Mendelssohn’s first and so brilliant 
introduction to the great world. On this occasion he had won his 
spurs. But in this August letter there is not a word about it; 
and yet, in the correspondence between Goethe and Zelter, there 
is frequent mention of Mendelssohn, and of his journey to London. 
That there should, therefore, be no allusion to the direct corres- 
pondence with Mendelssohn would be extraordinary, if we assume 
that such had already existed; and, in the third of the Choir 
letters, there is actually a mention of Goethe’s writing to Men- 
delssohn. At the same time, it remains positive that Goethe 
inquires again of Zelter how dear Felix was going on. [On the 
17th August Mendelssohn was in Scotland. On the 29th July 
he noted down the germ of the Introduction to the Scotch 
Symphony at Edinburgh, and on the 7th August that of the 
“ Fingal’s Cave” overture, en route to Braemar. Fancy a letter 
written in the midst of such scenes, but without a single allusion 
to them !] 

From all this the authenticity of the third letter becomes more 
than doubtful. And besides, its contents are of the same vague 
and general nature as those of the first two letters. How 
decided Mendelssohn could be in expressing himself on his art 
and his highest ideals is sufficiently proved by the letters which 
he wrote to Ferdinand Hiller, especially one from Leipsic dated 
January 24th, 1837. With rare candour, but all the greater 
positiveness, he passes judgment on the productions of his 
friend, to whom we owe special thanks for the publication of this 
correspondence, In it, amongst others, we find the following 
striking words: “I know perfectly well that no musician can 
make his thoughts or his talents different to what Heaven has 
made them; but I also know that if Heaven has given him good 
ones, he must be able to develop them properly.” Even in 
these few words lies an energy and power of thought which 
Mendelssohn could not have newly acquired between the year 
1829 (the date of the Choir letters) and 1837. Or could 
Mendelssohn have taken a special pleasure in expressing himself 
more abstrusely to his dear Goethe than to his other fellow- 
creatures? Let anyone read the correspondence of the too 
early departed composer to his family and friends, and with each 
letter he will be convinced anew that Mendelssohn and the 
writer of the letters in the Choir cannot be one and the same 
person, Dr F. Genrina, 





OUR BENEVOLENT TEN-OR! 

Fred. Charmer delights much in musical strains, provided the strains are | 
his own ; 

He’s not above singing a duet or two, but he much prefers singing alone. 

He never refuses a trio to join, and, of course—to oblige some fair pet— 

He will make one of four, and when there are more, will put them both in 
a quintet. 

For the matter of that, there is no house in town where he may not well 
count upon three ; 

So two basses and he, for a sextet are free—and how proud all three ladies 
must be. 

If Freddy is heard in ten things out of twelve, he highly approves the 
selection ; 

There are choruses left for the other odd friends—then the soirée, of course, 
is perfection. | 

But if listeners find this a little trop fort, who on earth in the case is to blame? | 

For what can’t be done by a man with a voice? and what wont by a man 
with a name? 

Non intelligent critics, unsociable bores, upon whom Freddy makes no im- 
pression, 

Affirm that he roars at ‘‘ pp’s””»—so he does—but, oh! with what taste and 
expression ! 

Long life to dear Freddy— good luck to his range—may the town with his 
fame long be ringing ; 

But find me, I pray, a less popular voice, and a good deal less amateur 
singing. CrortcHer, 














CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 

A more attractive programme than that of Saturday afternoon has seldom 
been offered to those numerous frequenters of the Crystal Palace whose bias is 
strongly in favour of genuine music. The spacious concert room, in which so 
many performances worth remembering have been given, was filled in every 
part by an audience willing to listen, and anxious to appreciate, That they 
had not come together for nothing, a glance at the selection prepared for their 
entertainment will suffice to explain :— 


Mendelssohn. 

H. Smart. 

Sir W. S. Benneti 
Neukomm. 
Beethoven. 
Mendelssohn. 
Schubert. 

R. Wagner. 


Overture in C (Op. 24) ... exe eee end 
Recit. and Air, “The full moon is beaming” ... 
Concerto in F minor, for pianoforte, with orchestra 
Offertorium, ‘‘ Confirma hoc Deus” —... ose 
Symphony No. 2, in D (Op. 36) eee ee 
Song, “The garland” .., “+ 

Song, “The Erl King”... ose ols 

A Faust Overtare 


. eee eee 


Conductor—Mr A. Manns. 

The orchestra, the point d’appui of these Saturday concerts, has for many 
years been accepted as one of the finest in Europe. Though missing from its 
ranks, Herr Papé, the late first clarinet, who had long earned well deserved 
repute as a thoroughly finished orchestral player,—a Teutonic Lazarus, in 
short,—his successor, Mr Clinton, is well fitted to act as substitute. The 
other leading members of the “ wind ” and ‘ string ” are again in their places, 
and—a matter of no slight importance—Mr Auguste Manns, the skilful and 
conscientious director we all know, is once more at the head. On taking his 
stand before the conductor’s desk, Mr Manns was welcomed from all sides 
with the cordial greeting so justly his due. The overture, by Mendelssohn, 
first in a rich and varied programme, was played in a style which left nothing 
to desire, except an occasional subduing of the “wood” and “brass” at 
intervals too powerful for the “ strings.” But, as the Overture in C was never 
previously heard in its present shape, further experience may remedy this 
slight defect. Written in 1824, for a small wind orchestra, it was subse- 
quently arranged for complete military band. Mr Manns, “with a natural 
desire ”—as ‘“‘G.,” the always well-informed annotator of the programmes, 
states—‘‘ to make so fine a composition accessible to the frequenters of the 
Saturday Concerts,” now brings it forward in a wholly new guise, calling into 
requisition the stringed instruments and all the appliances of a full orchestra. 
That his task has been cleverly achieved, and that the overture, thus newly 
caparisoned, sounds well, must in fairness be admitted. The question, 
nevertheless, arises as to whether it is lawful to re-cast the work of a 
master and present it after a fashion of which that master never dreamt. 
However skilfully such things are done, it may be reasonably argued, from the 
mere point of view of reverence, that they had better have been left undone. 
Mendelssohn at one time contemplated filling up the sketch of Schubert’s 
unfinished symphony in E; but he gave up the task, just as Mr Arthur 
Sullivan gave it up, not very long since. Besides which, the overture of 
Mendelssohn is accessible to any amateur desirous of becoming acquainted 
with it, through an arrangement for two performers on the pianoforte, made 
by the author himself. But, to leave discussion, the audience, evidently 
gratified, accepted the overture quand méme, and declared their satisfaction 
by loud applause. Herr Wagner's overture, which brought the concert to 
an end, is as different from that with which it began as darkness from light— 
as different, in fact, as one thing can be from another. To make any com- 
parison between the work of a mere youth and that of a man in his prime 
would be absurd. In the first instance the youth was feeling his way and 
dreaming of great things to come; in the second, the man had realized his 
notion of what art should be, and there boldly took his standpoint. ‘‘A 
Faust Overture” (see programme) is among those peculiar nomenclatures 
which we do not profess to understand. Perhaps, however, Herr Wagner 
intends writing other ‘‘ Faust overtures,” for which, if he does, we shall be 
glad, because it would show us how an intellectual man can perceive many 
phases of the same subject, while an ordinary man can perceive only one— 
if, indeed, he can perceive any. Spohr has written a very fine overture to 
his opera, Faust ; but the story upon which the book of that opera is founded 
has nothing whatever to do with the poem of Goethe. Lindpaintner composed 
a very brilliant overture to Faust, which, being merely “ abstract music,” might 
just as well suit anything else. The Damnation de Faust of Berlioz 
and the Faust music of Schumann (not to mention the work of our late 
countryman, Mr Hugo Pierson) have excited, and still excite, more than 
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common interest; and, lastly, we have the operatic /aust, so universally 
popular of the eminent French composer, M. Gounod. But “ A Faust Over- 
ture” may possibly signify the intention of Wagner to show the world how 
the subject, according to his view, should properly be illustrated in music ; 
and, if so, that he has succeeded in impressing upon it some of his own striking 
individuality none can doubt. How Goethe and he might have agreed in 
discussing the point is another question. In “A Faust Overture,” however, 
as in everything else he has published since Rienzi, Wagner is himself alone. 
Transitory allusions to Weber the German musician treated in his controversial 
works most tenderly, while rated now and then as every one else (except 
Beethoven) is rated, may be here and there detected ; but all is cast into the 
Wagnerian furnace, and the outcome is Wagner pure. Perhaps, on the whole, 
nothing more characteristic of the man and his peculiar mental idiosyncracy 
has proceeded from his pen. Dr Hans von Biilow, to whose treatise on the 
overture (“Ueber Richard Wagner’s Faust-Overture”) “G,” in a very 
interesting analysis, directs attention, says: ‘‘ The introduction is not sur- 
passed by any other instrumental work of the kind,” and that Wagner “ is 
one of the few legitimate heirs and successors of the incarnate music-deity, 
Beethoven” (!). To which we can only reply that, if Herr Wagner stands in 
need of such questionable adulation as this, his case is not a very hopeful one. 
The overture to Faust is, for the most part, a remarkably original composition, 
and may be allowed to rest upon its merits, such as they are. We shall only 
be too glad if closer acquaintance, through frequent hearings, enables us to 
give a more unreservedly favourable opinion of it than we can at present enter- 
tain. Many of the orchestral combinations exhibit rare skill; but just as 
many seem to us mere cacophony. At some points, Mephistopheles himself 
would have been startled out of his customary feigned composure. A better 
performance of an extremely difficult work could hardly be imagined; and, 
let us add, that the Crystal Palace authorities can suffer nothing by lending 
the ample means at their disposal towards.the elucidation of a question which 
must inevitably exercise important influence, either for good or for bad, upon 
the future of the musical art. 

Mr Franklin Taylor, one of our best English pianists, advances a step for- 
ward every time he appears in public. His execution of Sir Sterndale Bennett’s 
Fourth Concerto (in F minor) calls for nothing but the heartiest approval. 
Mr Taylor not merely shows an intimate acquaintance with the work, and a 
mastery of all its details, but a sympathetic feeling which adds materially to 
the charm of his performance. About this gentleman’s general ability as a 
pianist it has been our duty to speak more than once, and we have only to 
add that he never more amply merited the praises from time to time bestowed 
upon him. The concerto of our gifted countryman—first played (as “G” 
reminds us) by the composer himself at the Philharmonic Concerts in 1838, 
then at the Leipsic Gewandhaus Concerts in 1839, and then again, in 1842, 
at the same concerts, on the occasion, so memorable, of the first production of 
Mendelssohn’s “ Seotch Symphony ”—has long been universally recognized as 
a masterpiece. At our Royal Academy of Music, the concertos of Bennett are 
practised, by competent students, side by side with those of Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Mendelssohn. They are very difficult to execute with the desired fluency, 
but once mastered, repay all the thought and labour they may have cost. 
This was proved on Saturday, when Mr Taylor’s fine performance was 
rewarded by such demonstrations of satisfaction as a thoroughly-pleased 
audience alone could have given. 

The solo singers at this excellent concert were Messrs Edward Lloyd and 
Santley. Mr Lloyd was well engaged on the beautiful air from Mr Henry 
Smart’s Bride of Dunkerron—a work which has not, since its first production 
at the Birmingham Festival of 1864, been justly appreciated, but may meet 
with heartier acknowledgment this week at the Leeds Festival, when, under 
the direction of Sir Michael Costa, it is to form the chief attraction at one of 
the evening miscellaneous concerts. Mr Lloyd has never in our remembrance 
sung with more genuine taste and expression; and these qualities were again 
displayed in Mendelssohn’s graceful ballad (‘ballad” in Mendelssohn’s 
peculiar way be it understood), ‘The Garland,” which was encored. Mr 
Santley, in his best mood, gave unwonted effect to the somewhat dry “ Offer- 
torium” of Neukomm, composed, years gone by, for a Birmingham Festival 
and hardly worth reviving. Our great barytone was equally successful 
—nay, more so, the merits of the composition and the merits of the per- 
formance both considered—in Schubert’s “ Erl King,” which he declaimed 

and sang magnificently, and which, owing to the persistent demand for an 
“encore,” he was compelled to ‘sing again. The pianoforte accompaniment 





to the “ Erl King,” a trying one, as all musicians are aware, was played in 
the most artistically finished manner by Mr Oscar Beringer, a “ virtuoso 
whose name must be more or less familiar to our musical readers. 

The prospectus for the season offers many attractions, and. among them 
several unknown, or little known, things. The directors cannot be too warmly 
applauded for their recent efforts in the production of new works by modern 
composers, whose right to consideration is unquestionable. That English music 
will not be overlooked is clearly demonstrated. The programme of the next 
concert, at which Dr Hans von Biilow is to play, contains an overture (The 
Witches’ Frolic) by Mr Henry Gadsby, who has already distinguished himself 
more than once at the Crystal Palace. : : 


—o—_. 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD. 
(From the “Empire Sydney,” Aug. 6th.) 


This gifted lady, counting from the 13th March, 1873, when she left 
London for the prosecution of her round the world tour, has by no means been 
exempt from the disagreeable contingencies which may occur in the accom- 
plishing of such a task. Since the above date, now about seventeen months, Mdme 
Goddard has been subjected to four great inconveniences, two of which might 
have proved fatal, and all of which must have been attended with serious loss. 
In the first place, upon arriving at Melbourne, May, 1873, she was, on account 
of a case of small-pox breaking out on the P. and O. mail steamer Baroda, 
placed in quarantine for a fortnight, much to the annoyance of herself and her 
friends, who were anxiously awaiting her. Upon being released from quaran- 
tine, she entered on her Australian tour, and having completed it with 
unparalleled success, she started for Ceylon on the 10th October, 1873, by 
the mail steamer China, arriving safely at Galle about the beginning of Novem- 
ber. She pushed on by land to Colombo. Here a prospect of doing a 
splendid business awaited her, but this city proved afterwards to be the most 
unfortunate place for her that she ever visited—for, two days after arriving 
there, through incautiously sitting in a verandah and exposed to the 
land breeze, which blows at night, and is most dangerous to new comers, she 
caught a severe attack of fever; and it was only by the unremitting attention 
and skilful treatment of two of the first doctors that her life was saved. 
When she was convalescent, and able to be moved, the doctors ordered her 
away, so that she could not even give a single concert there. After this, 
Madame Goddard proceeded to Madras, and being much benefited by the short 
sea voyage, gave concerts in the Banqueting Hall, Government House, the 
hall having been placed at her disposal by Lord Hobart. All went well here 
until the day she proposed to start for Bombay, by rail. Everything was 
packed up and sent to the station, and Madame Goddard started in her 
carriage from the hotel (Capper House). After she had proceeded about a 
mile, she discovered that she had left a bag, containing about 4,000 rupees, 
in the hotel. She immediately ordered the coachman to drive back, and asked 
the landlord for the bag. He knew nothing about it, nor had anyone seen 
it. As there was no satisfaction to be got there, and the bag was evidently 
not forthcoming, Madame Goddard proceeded to the police magistrate, Major 
Balmer, who sent some detectives to the hotel. In the mean time, 
the lady was late for her train to Bombay, and stayed in another 
hotel that night. The next morning the son of the hotel proprietor called 
upon her, and said the bag had been found in another room, secreted in a 
wardrobe. Madame Goddard then proceeded to Bombay, Calcutta, China, 
Batavia, where her travelling went smoothly until she got on board the steamer 
Flintshire, for Brisbane, which ship unfortunately struck upon the Salamander 
Rock, near Townsville. In this disaster the famous pianist lost about £100 
worth of her property, including a valuable watch, and was under the necessity 
of remaining at Townsville for three weeks, which, to an artist of her standing, 
must have been an immense loss. It is a singular fact that at each of Madame 
Goddard’s arrivals in Australia she should have met with an accident. It is 
to be hoped that she now has run the gauntlet, and that the remainder of her 
trip may be accomplished without any other serious inconvenience. When 
Madame Goddard is seen performing, and delighting her large audiences, every 
one is inclined to remark: ‘What a lucky lady, drawing forth such admiration, 
and making such large amounts of money with so little difficulty!” When 
we look on the splendour of royalty, we are sometimes apt to envy the 
possessors, but neither kings nor princes are without their troubles, and the 





** Queen of Pianists ” is not exempt from them. 
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MENDELSSOHN. * 
(From the “ Richmond and Twickenham Times.”) 
(Concluded from page 663.) 


There is a law of nature followed by the advent of a great musician. 
A great man lives and writes and is not understood ; he has progressed 
beyond his age—he covers the whole advance ground of a generation. 
After his decease an equally great man seldom arises, until some time 
has elapsed, to carry on his work, as the influence of the former has not 
had time sufficiently to “educate ” the world up to his stand-point—a 
goal which must be reached before further progress is made, for no one 
great man ever follows another, without, as it were, the concurrent 
sanction and acknowledgment of the public instinct. The stagnation 
period—in the one sense of their arising no great genius immediately— 
after Beethoven’s death was the required time for the rank and file to 
come up to the line of that great musical leader, until his influence had 
leavened the entire mass. Hence after Beethoven—for a while—as 
after a musical giant who had completely exhausted the resources of 
his art and had reached the acméof possibility—an apparent dead slumber 
fell on music. Until Mendelssohn—another giant and an iconoclast in 
some senses—this condition remained, and the progressive movement 
subsequently is entirely traceable, not to Beethoven’s influence, but 
to Mendelssohn’s, The progress latterly made may have undergone a 
phase which he would decline being thought responsible for, but a great 
movement in the world is particularly evident by the sensitive agitation 
at the extremes; and hence Wagnerism (as modern theology with the 
contemporary and parallel revival of medievalism is in a sense the 
result of Lutheranism,) is nothing if not a portion of the musical law of 
nature thus found in existence, accompanied with a great and reveren- 
tial resuscitation of the old masters and their antiquities, But not 
necessarily is the agitation at the extremes to be taken as representing 
the general progress of the whole body, and, therefore, acceptable. 
Time tests everything, and what the self-opiniated assert will live is 
frequently found buried very prematurely, while the unobserved and 
unobtrusive phenomena of many incidents of existence remain for all 
time, and are recognized when the superficial has been forgotten. A 
phase of thought may spring up as the eccentric development of a 
much more important and lasting condition of thought; the latter 
remains, but the former not unfrequently is seen to disappear under 
our own experience in having “no root,” no place in an economy of 
progress. Wagnerism is—let us say—the musical phase of thought of 
to-day ; if it commands acceptance of, not a packed audience in London 
or New York, but mind, law, and order, it becomes duly absorbed in 
the general progress, and forms part of that musical law of progression 
which, ever since Palestrina and the early writers, has gradually un- 
folded itself; but if it fail to preserve any influence in a spontaneous 
sense, and remain an isolated movement tending to no further progress, 
its stunted growth will then have reached its end and aim, and will 
cease to be regarded, except as an anachronism which shot off under 
that cosmopolite condition of affairs, such as present society exhibits, 
and then became extinguished. 

Thus much generally for the philosophy of music, To return briefly 
to the ‘‘ Letters” before us; they exhibit to us Mendelssohn in the 
brightest and happiest portraiture. His letters are evidently a part of 
himself. He speaks in them, he smiles in them, the lineaments of his 
features are even traceable, his good-humouredness is always apparent, 
his fun is fresh and witty, his comprehension of any subject he alludes 
to is complete, his style is replete with charm, his language is most 
aptly chosen, and the whole “sunnyness” of his nature is seen on 
almost every page. Asa specimen of his descriptive powers of humour 
we may give his inimitable account of an orchestra under his bdton :— 

There is plenty of taste and feeling for music here; [Diisseldorf] only the 
means are so limited that it is unprofitable in the long run, and all one’s trou- 
ble goes for nothing. I assure you that, at the beat, they [the orchestra] all 
come in separately, not one with any firmness, and in the pianos the flute is 
always too loud, and not a single Diisseldorffer can play a triplet clearly, but 
a quaver and two semiquavers instead, and every allegro leaves off twice as fast 
as it began, and the oboe, plays E Natural in C minor, and they all carry their 
fiddles under their coats when it rains, and when it is fine they don’t cover 
them at all—and if you once heard me conduct this orchestra, not even four 
horses could bring you here a second time. And yet there is a musician or 
two among them, who would do credit to any orchestra, even to your conser- 
vatoire ; but that is just the misery in Germany. ‘The bass trombones and 
the drum and the double bass are capital and all the others quite abominable. 

Here is an example of his fun under hypochondriacal circumstances :-— 

Lastly, I have to teach S.’s boy, help him with his Latin construing from 
Cornelius Nepos, mend his pens, cut his bread-and-butter, and make tea for 
him every morning and evening ; and to-day I had to coax him into the water, 


* “Mendelssohn : Letters and Recollections,” by Ferdinand Hiller, translated 
by E. M. von Glehn. London: Macmillan & Co. 








because he always screamed so with his father, and was so frightened—and 
this is how I live at the Hague, and I wish I were at the Pfarreisen. 


Of his happy way of expressing himself upon a serious matter to 
him—i.e,, the want of a poet to suit him, he writes (the italics are 
ours) :— - 


T assure yon it (an oratorio Hiller was composing) gives me the greatest de- 
sire and stimulus to follow your example, tf only there were one true poet to 
be found in the world, and he were my friend. It is too difficult to find so 
much all at once. One would have to be driven to it. Germany is wanting 
in such people, and that is a great misfortune. Meanwhile, as long as I don't 
find any, I shift for myself ; and I suppose one will turn up at last. 


Mendelssohn was by no means blind to the failings of the musical 
fraternity, as he tells Hiller how much he admires him, but also at the 
same timeinforms him that he (Hiller) is “not perfect, and that,” Mendele- 
sohn adds, “ would offend most musicians.” Aye, the opinion of musi- 
cians of themselves is generally of the most superlative order. There is 
suchan entireabsence of any tinge of affectation throughout the “ Letters” 
that one declares one’s self friends with him at once. We will not go 
into his remarks on professional musicians for want of space, much as 
we should like to do so, nor have we room to allude to a subject which 
is referred to as to as the one of “endless discussion ” between the two 
composers as to certain conditions of genius, In taking farewell of the 
book, one experiences a regret that it is not longer, and also a further 
regret that Mendelssohn and Hiller were not thrown together at the 
last, and had shaken hands over old differences before he died. Hiller 
acknowledges with justifiable pride the unaltered esteem and feeling 
Mendelssohn held him in to the end of his life, and it is sorrowful to 
find that two such kindred spirits should ever have stultified their 
better natures by a misunderstanding. Apparently neither intende* it 
as perpetual; it was e0, owing to no chance opportunity of consigning 
it to oblivion by a personal meeting, and then fate drew the impassable 
line. 

To be critical, we may mention that the circumstances, alluded: to 
in the letter on page 22, require more elucidation as regards the Berlin 
antagonism to Mendelssohn. Another fault, too, we must find, and that 
is that, throughout, Hiller’s own remarks (which follow the “ Letters ”) 
are not always clear, whether they are his or a kind of postscript of 
Mendelssohn’s—as, for instance, the observation on p. 145—which a 
slight difference of type, or the “ Letters” being placed within inverted 
commas, would have rendered distinct. 





Spiritualism. 


I did not believe in spirits at all, 
And fancied all mediums sinners ; 
But I entered my name in Mid Temple Hall, 
And, in order to eat my dinners, 
I chambers secured in Pouncebox Lane, 
With a laundress, who called herself Honour O’Shane. 


But when I had dwelt there a week or so, 
My faith about spirits was shaken ; 

The brandy, and whisky, and rum would go 
Till decanters were quite forsaken ; 

And I felt assured, that in Pouncebox Lane, 

No medium could rival my Honour O’Shane. 


I never knew spirits to come at my call, 
But I found they could go very quickly ; 
Yet Mrs O’Shane never feared them at all— 
Though sometimes she spoke rather thickly : 
So I’ve banished all spirits from Pouncebox Lane, 
Which is rather a sell for old Honour va he 
ut. 











Beruiw.—Herr Theodor Wachtel is “ starring” it at the Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstadtisches Theater. His stay will be a somewhat long one, 
if his success at all equals what the manager expects it to be. The 
opera in which he selected to open was Le Postilion de Longjumeau. 
The other parts were sustained by Mdlle Hanisch, Herren Kren, 
Bollmann and Broda.—A three-act comic opera, words by Herr krnst 
Wichert, music by Hert R. Witerst, is to be produced this season at 
the Royal Operahouse. It is entitled: A—ing—fo—hi, whence we 
may fairly presume that the subject is connected in some way or other 
with the Celestial Empire.—Every Wednesday a concert is now give”, 
under the direction of Professor Stern, in the large room of the Reichs- 
hallen. The programme of the first concert contained an entire 
novelty in the shape of a symphony by Herr Richard Metzdorff, but 
the work did not prove a great success, The principal attraction was 
Mendelssohn's music to A Midsummer Nighi’s Dream. 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS, COVENT GARDEN. 


On Wednesday there was a “Grand English Night,” when 
the following programme was given, to the evident delight of a 
large audience :— 

Overture, Waiades—Sterndale Bennett; Glee, ‘‘ Sleep, gentle lady ” (by the 
Chorus, encored)—Bishop; Song, ‘‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart” (Mr Pearson) 
—Hatton; Overture, Lurline—Wallace; Song, ‘‘ Where the bee sucks” 
(Miss Ellen Horne)—Arne ; Song, ‘Tom Bowling” (Mr Pearson)—Dibdin ; 
Processional Mareh—Sullivan ; Song and Chorus, ‘“‘Come if you dare” (Mr 
Wilford Morgan and Chorus, encored)—Purcell; Overture, Robin Hood— 
Macfarren ; Song, ‘‘ Cherry Ripe” (Miss Ellen Horne)—Horn; Solo, cornet- 
d-pistons, “ You'll remember me,” from the Bohemian Girl (Mr J. Levy, 
encored)—Balfe; the Music of Macbeth—Locke ; Selection, Le Petit Faust 
(for Full Orchestra, Chorus, and Band of the Coldstream Guards, with solos 
for violin, Mr A. Burnett ; flate, Mr J. H. Young ; oboe, Mr Fowler ; clarionet, 
Mr Grist ; ophicleide, Mr Hughes ; and cornet-a-piston, Mr Levy, the famous 
Galop finale being vociferously encored)—Hervé ; Cavatina, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor (Mdlle Rafaella Franchino, recalled)—Donizetti; Valse, “ Roxane ”— 
Hervé ; Song, “ My own. my guiding star” (Mr Wilford Morgan)—Macfarren ; 
March, “ See, the conquering hero comes ” (Full Orchestra, Chorus, and Band 
of the Coldstream Guards)—Handel; Interméde, Chilpéric—Hervé ; Quad- 
rille, ‘‘ Hibernian ”—Jullien ; New Galop, “‘ The Cesarewitch ”—Montgomery. 


The conductor of the first part of the programme was Sir 
Julius Benedict, and of the second part, M. Hervé. Mr Josiah 
Pittman accompanied the vocal music, on the pianoforte, in his 
accustomed finished manner. 

Madame Lemmens-Sherrington is announced to make her first 
appearance this season on Monday, October 19th; Madame 
Sinico on Monday, October 26th; Mdlle Otto Alvsleben on 
Saturday, October 31st; and Mdlle Rose Hersee on Saturday, 
November 9th, The Messrs Gatti certainly cannot be accused 
of “ going to sleep” over their arduous undertaking. 


Qo 
DUNDREARY. 


Having returned from America, after a most successful profes- 
sional tour, which lasted three years, Mr Sothern on Saturday 
night reappeared as Lord Dundreary at the Haymarket, the one 
theatre which is indissolubly associated with his name. Much 
change has Our American Cousin undergone since Mr Sothern 
first used it, in the winter of 1861, for the purpose of acquiring 
a London reputation, and presented to the British public a the- 
atrical picture of which the like had never been seen before. 
Although the most striking of the ’old “ Dundrearyisms” are 
still retained, many that are entirely new are introduced. The 
former were hailed as valued friends, the latter as welcome 
acquaintances, During the whole time that Mr Sothern was on 
the stage the audience were convulsed by a scarcely interrupted 
roar of laughter. : 

It is not by a sudden leap that the evergreen Peer has passed 
from the state in which he was seen upwards of a dozen years ago 
and that in which he is visible now. Remaining essentially 
the same personage, without any fresh attribute affecting his 
individuality, he has been varied in detail by the successive addi- 
tions of innumerable increments until he has become one of the 
most complex beings to be witnessed upon the stage. Indeed, if 
we may trust those who profess to have witnessed his first ap- 
pane in the United States, the untravelled Briton has never 

eheld him at all in his pristine simplicity. The title of the piece 
Our American Cousin, refers to Asa Trenchard, originally played 
across the water by Mr Jefferson, always represented here by 
Mr Buckstone ; and Asa is undoubtedly the chief personage in 
the plot. Now, with the plot Lord Dundreary has nothing what- 
ever to do, and it is confidently asserted that had it not been for 
the inventive powers of Mr Sothern he would have remained a 
mere ordinary fop, undistinguishable from a host of others with 
whom the Comic Muse has been familiar for years, and who have 
been regarded as especial butts in America. But as he stands 
before us now he is an original creature, to whom nothing else 
can be compared. His walk, his talk, his phraseology, are exclu- 
sively his own; he presents a case where the genus and the 
individual are identical, With the actual-world he has nothing 
to do; indeed, all reality is to him a system of puzzles, which he 
must not even attempt to solve. His stupidity and a curious 
kind of perverted shrewdness are both his own ; nor is it easy to 


more recent exploits is deliberately to count his fingers and to 
ascertain that they are 11 in number, and people are at a loss to 
know whether they ought to despise the stupidity of the blunder 
or to admire the ingenuity of which it is the result. For not only 
is Mr Sothern infinitely ingenious himself in the invention of de- 
tails, but he has infused ingenuity into the character of the 
noble blunderer. People curiously listen to every word he has 
to utter, confident that whatever object comes within the sphere 
of his observation—a letter, a shrimp, a sneeze—it will be exhi- 
bited in an entirely new light. 

To the complete development of Lord Dundreary the circum- 
stance that the piece itself is not more interesting than it is has 
been decidedly advantageous. For a personage utterly uncon- 
nected with the plot of a play to acquire such gigantic dimensions 
would be a frightful calamity, did other personages, normally 
mixed up with the story, urgently claim a share of sympathy, but 
it has been settled for years that these merely constitute the 
frame in which the picture is encased; that the ostensible ‘‘ Roi 
Fainéant ” does everything, while the Mayor of the Palace, exert 
himself as he may, cannot make himself important. At the 
Haymarket many popular performers are employed in the execu- 
tion of Our American Cousin, but no one cares for the characters 
they assume. Villany is punished and virtue triumphs, but no 
one regards the champions on either side. Pereat justitia,—peo- 
ple have come to see Lord Dundreary, and reserve their ethical 
reflections for another occasion. N. D. 


— -— 
NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
( Communicated.) 


As in times of old, “A prophet has no honour in his own country,” 
has been proved recently at a meeting of the Musical Academy, 
Florence, when the first prize was awarded by a large majority to 
Alfonzo Dami for a motet, Domine, Dominus noster. This talented 
young composer has long been admired and appreciated everywhere 
but in Italy. 

It is calculated that the lighting alone of the Grand Opera, Paris, 

will cost the almost fabulous sum of 1,500 frances an evening. If the 
scale of expenditure be equal to this throughout the establishment, woe 
betide the unfortunate shareholders. 
A promise of good things to come reaches us from Milan, from 
whence we hear of the triumphant success of Signor Bernabini in Marco 
Visconti, at that most lugubrious of named theatres, Il Borgo San Sepo- 
lero, Signor Bernabini also created a furore in La Vestale. We 
hope to hear him, and judge for ourselves, at one of our operahouses in 
London next season. 

An “art-union” has just taken place at Milan between the celebrated 
bass singer, Paolo Medini, and La Signora Annunziata Zamboni.. 





“ THE LONE ONE.” 
| ( Copyright.) 
| 


I never knew a father’s love, 
Nor own’d a mother’s tender care, 
Life’s varied ills, its little joys, 
No kindred breast with mine to share ; 
Yet oft I’ve thought in my lone heart, 
How sweet a parent’s love must be, 
A brother's, or a sister’s dear, 
Oh! why were all denied to me. 


But, when I wander forth and view 
All nature beautiful and fair, 
I strive to hush each vain regret, 
And ia my soul keep sunshine there ; 
Till turning home, then, then I feel 
That yearning thirst for sympathy, 
No beaming face to woo me there, 
Why, why were all denied to me ! 


Oft-times at night on my lone couch, 

When gentle sleep hath closed mine eyes, 
Bright, vivid dreams, they charm for me 

The bliss that waking sense denies. 
Yes, in my sleep, in happy dreams, 

A mother’s loving face I see, 
And with a start of joy I wake, 

And feel she’s watching over me. 

ApA LrsTER. 





determine where one begins and the other leaves off. One of his 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST JAMES’S HALL. 


SEVENTEENTH SEASON, 1874-5. 


DirecToR—Mr 8S, ARTHUR CHAPPELL, 





1 
HE Dmector begs to announce that the SEVENTEENTH 
SEASON of the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS commences on MONDAY 
Evening, November 9, and that the Performances will take place as follows, viz. :— 
Monday, November 9, 1874; Monday, November 16; Monday, November 23; Mon- 
day, November 30; Monday, December 7; Monday, December 14; Monday, 
January 11, 1875; Monday, January 18; Monday, January 25; Monday, February 1; 
Monday, February 8; Monday, February 15; Monday, February 22; Monday, 
March 1; Monday, March 8; Monday, March 15. The Director's Benefit takes 
lace on Monday, March 22nd. Sixteen Morning Performances will be given on 
Dosardage, November 14, 21, 28; December 5, 12, and 19, 1874; January 16, 23, 30; 
February 6, 13, 20, 27; March 6, 13, and 20, 1875. 

For the accommodation of those who may desire to ome the same seats at 
every performance, the Director will continue to issue Subscription Tickets at 
£3 10s, (transferable), entitling holders to special sofa stalls, selected by them- 
selves, for the whole series of 16 Monday Evening Concerts, extending from Monday, 
Nov. 9,to March 15. Subscription Tickets are also issued for the 16 Morning Con- 
certs at £3 10s., extending from Saturday afternoon, Nov. 14, to March 20; also 
for the 7 Morning Concerts taking place on Saturdays, Jan 16, 23, 30; February 
6, 13, 20, and 27, £1 10s. 

Dr HANS VON BuLow will appear on Mondays, November 9, 16, and 30; also on 
Saturdays, November 14, 21, and December 19. Miss AGNES ZIMMERMAN will be 
the pianist on Monday evening. November 23; and on Saturday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 28. Mr CHARLES HALLE will appear on Monday, December7; and on Saturday, 
December 5. Madame NORMAN-NERUDA will be the violinist on Mondays, Novem- 
ber 23, December 7 and 14; also on Saturdays, November 28, December 6 and 12. 
M. Sarnton will lead on Monday evening, November 9, and Saturday afternoon, 
November 14. M. WIENIAWSKI is engaged for Monday evening, November 16; 
and Herr STRAUS will lead on Monday evening, November 30. Signor Prati will 
hold the post of first violoneello on all occasions; Herr L. Rres that of second 
violin; Herr STRAUS or Mr ZERBINI will play viola; Sir JuLius Bengpict and Mr 
ZERBINI, as heretofore, officiating as conductors, Mr Sims REEVES is engaged on 
Monday evening, December 7; and Mr SANTLEY will appear on Monday evening, 
November 23; and on Saturdays, November 28 and December 12. Mdlle MARIE 
Kress, Herr DANNREUTHER, Mr FRANKLIN TAYLOR, and Herr JOACHIM will 
appear after Christmas. 

Subscribers’ names received by Austin, 28, Piccadilly; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond 
Street; Ollivier, 39, Old Bond Street; Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street; 
Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse & Co., 48, 
Cheapside ; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; Delavanti & Co., Brompton Road ; 
and at Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr Umoiticus Heavy.—Dr Heavy is right about Gluck, Spontini, 
Halévy, Berlioz, and Wagner. Not exactly so, however, about Meyer- 
beer. The corpulent musician (not Meyerbeer), to whom Dr Heavy 
refers, is reported to have said: ‘Je gagne beaucoup de ventre, mon ami, 
mais peu d'argent.” This is not even playfully alluded to in the Life 
of Rossini, by Sutherland Edwardes, Besides, Rossini was by no means 
“corpulent;” while Meverbeer and Berlioz were never weighed. Auber 
was a spare man, and so was Spontini, and so was Halévy, Jules Janin 
was robust, but not “ bulky.” 

Dr Srretrcu.—Certainly not. Here are the precise words:—‘ The 
prevalent hot weather (almost unexampled), of course, acted prejudicially 
against the interests of the opera, and tended,” §c. The memory of Dr 
Stretch has failed him at a stretch. In every other respect he is 
misinformed. Humphries was not the Humphries to whom he super- 
ciliously refers; and Eccles was no more Matthew Lock than Matthew 
Lock was Humphries, Concerning Purcell, Dr Stretch is altogether 
abroad. ‘“ Concerning Kish” would have been hardly less appropriate. 
Moreover, it was Mr Lumley who brought out Auber’s Enfant Prodigue 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the same year when the late Mr Augustus 
Harris was stage-manager. 








DEATH. 
On the 9th inst., at 31, Westbourne Park Villas, C. F. W. Griespacu, 
only son of the late Cuarues J. Griespacu, in the 50th year of his age. 
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TOWARDS the end of the Year of Grace 1704, his 
Electoral Highness of Bavaria, being at that period 
Governor-General of the Low Countries, resolved on amusing 








himself a little after the fatigues of war. Believing that the 
establishment of an Academy of Music at his Court in 
Brussels would go a long way towards realizing his idea, he 
forthwith founded such an Academy. We must own it was 
only natural that he should require a little diversion, for he 
had just experienced a somewhat lengthened and monotonous 
series of defeats, at the hands of an English Commander 
known as John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, who, on the 
14th December in the year above mentioned, arrived in 
England with the material evidences of certain victories 
achieved by him at Schellenberg, Hochstadt, and elsewhere, 
over his Bavarian Electoral Highness and his Bavarian 
Electoral Highness’s allies, the French. Among these 
material evidences brought by the Duke (who received in 
return the solemn thanks of both Houses of Parliament 
together with rewards of a more substantial nature), were a 
Marshal of France—by name Tallard—twenty-six other 
Officers of distinction, one hundred and twenty standards, 
and one hundred and seventy colours, the Marshal and his 
Officers being sent off to Nottingham and Lichfield, to 
meditate on the chances of war, and the standards and 
colours being hung up, by command of Queen Anne, in 
Westminster Hall. 

After duly providing the funds for his Academy, the first 
thing his Electoral Highness did was to look about for a 
person capable of satisfactorily directing it. In this 
matter, he was most assuredly more fortunate than in his 
campaigns against the Duke of Marlborough. From a very 
rare old pamphlet, quoted by M. Edm. Vanderstraeten in 
his work entitled La Musique aux Pays-Bas, we learn that 
his Electoral Highness hit upon an individual who seemed 
created on purpose to carry out the Electoral design, ‘‘ pos- 
sessing,”’ as he did, if we may credit the author of the old 
pamphlet, “not only the capacity to establish the said 
Academy, but deserving, moreover, highly to be recom- 
mended for his own personal merit in the art of music.”’ 

The Director found no difficulty in procuring a company. 
No sooner was the news bruited about that the Bavarian 
Elector contemplated solacing himself, in the manner men- 
tioned, for the annoyance and occasionally very serious 
personal inconvenience to which he had been repeatedly 
subjected by his Grace of Marlborough, ere plenty of persons 
offered their services, and, in a very short period, “ the 
roads from Paris, Holland, and Liége were swarming with 
musicians, male and female, dancers, and others,’’ in sufficient 
numbers and of sufficient talent to render the new Academy 
as perfect as the similar establishment in Paris, founded by 
another warlike prince, namely, Louis XIV. We have no 
wish to impugn the veracity of our worthy informant, and, 
such being the case, we are compelled, though with great 
unwillingness, to find room within our breasts for some 
slight misgivings as to the soundness of his judgment. 
When he tells us that those who flocked to Brussels from 
Paris, Holland, and Li¢ge—by the way, why Liege rather 
than any other town in the Low Countries, and why is a 
country, Holland, placed thus between two towns, Paris 
and Liége, like the meat between the two slices of bread 
of a sandwich ?—displayed such extraordinary eagerness to 
be engaged at the new theatre wholly and solely from an 
irrepressible desire to contribute to the pleasure of so great 
a prince, the superficial knowledge which we have picked up 
of human nature, during a tolerably prolonged stroll on the 
sea-shore of Eternity, suggests that the prospect of good— 
and certain—salaries may have had something to do with 
the alacrity evinced on the occasion. 

But to return to the man whom the Bavarian Elector 
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chose as the director or manager of the new Electoral estab- 
lishment. He was called Fiocco; Pietro Antonio Fiocco, 
a name, or triad of names, which would appear to point to 
Italy as his birthplace. He had composed, we are told, 
sacred music and many operatic prologues, successfully per- 
formed between the years 1695 and 1697. The most extra- 
ordinary thing about him, however, is, perhaps, the fact 
that he was known by the appellation of Lz Trop Bon, and 
under that appellation figures in the pamphlet dedicated to 
his glorification. 

No one prepared to admit the principle that enough is as 
good as a feast, and mindful of the unpleasant effects caused 
by indigestion, will deny that too much of anything, even 
goodness, is nearly as bad as too little. A man who differs so 
vastly from the general run of his fellow mortals as to deserve 
the title of Le Trop Bon must be a very awful personage to 
meet ; and we, for our own part, should prefer the company 
of less immaculate creatures. However, we strongly incline 
to the belief that Pietro Antonio Fioeco was not so good as 
he is painted, just as some one else is not so black as those 
by whom he is pourtrayed represent him to be. 

Le Trop Bon, we read, was a fine, handsome light-haired 
man, of pleasing physiognomy and ordinary stature. He 
was prompt to serve his friends as well as those who, 
though not his friends, possessed some merit of their own. 
So far all is well, but now we come to something rather 
suspicious :— 

‘“* Easy to be persuaded, sincere in his promises, as long as he 
acted by himself, he is one whom the great success which he 
has conferred upon two or three flatterers has caused to be re- 
garded by many people as a rogue in consequence of their” [the 
two or three flatterers’?] ‘‘ pernicious counsel, in which he has 

laced too much reliance, and thus not been able to avoid turning 
rom his usual rectitude, under pretexts invented by the said 
flatterers, to whom his own private interest has been sacrificed.” 

This, as we comprehend its involved and mysterious 
utterances, is cheering. It proves the over-goodness of 
heart innate to Le Trop Bon was, in a measure, counter- 
balanced by a decided weakness of brain, which could 
not fail to render his moral superiority a little less 
oppressive to those around him. Further on we find him 
characterized as— 

“Timid in his enterprises, endeavouring to content everyone, 
a very difficult thing to do, in a body composed of so many 
individuals, rarely agreeing with each other. Enlightened per- 
sons have always dn, ton, Pa justice, despite of calumny, with 
which certain evil-disposed geniuses have tried to blacken his 
reputation.” 

All this tends to demonstrate that Le Trop Bon was not 
such an Admirable Crichton after all ; we are, therefore, not so 
much inclined, as we otherwise might have been, to receive 
with unquestioning confidence the assertion that he was 
‘‘marvellous in the productions of his art.” However, if 
M. Vanderstraeten, who has dug up the biographical par- 
ticulars we have cited concerning Pietro Antonio Fiocco, 
otherwise Lx Trop Bon, can likewise favour us with a few 
specimens of that worthy’s musical compositions, we shall 
be enabled to judge whether the Electoral manager really 
deserved the praise bestowed’ on him ; and, if he did deserve 
it, no one will rejoice more than ourselves that art is richer 
by the discovery of one good composer more. N. V. N. 


‘Tur Leeps Fesrivat.—aA full report of this important Festival 
will appear next week, 

‘THE two concerts given by Madame Christine Nilsson in aid 
of the Jenny Lind Infirmary, at Norwich, brought in no less 
than £753 18s, 5d. to the Charity. 





: 
: 


Flotvers. 
(From ‘Another World.”) 
“In the celestial spheres, flowers breathe music as well as fra- 
grance,” 

Allusion has been made to the use of flowers at the “ choice” 
meetings, as the medium through which the maiden indicates 
the gentleman on whom her choice has fallen. Flowers are 
very beautiful in Montalluyah. They are highly cultivated, 
and great pains are bestowed upon them; their names are 
given to stars and to women, so that often a lady will at once 
be associated with a beautiful flower and a brilliant star. Every 
flower has a well-known language of its own; many convey 
comparatively long expressions of emotion, both pleasing and 
the reverse, and the meaning of each may be qualified or 
increased by its union with others. In the language of flowers 
all at an early age are instructed. The meaning associated 
with each flower is universally understood, its name at once 
conveying its language as distinctly as though the whole of the 
sentence were spoken in so many words. Indeed many inte- 
resting, and even long conversations are carried on between a 
gentleman and lady through a floral medium. A young lady, 
instead of entering into conversation or expressing her senti- 
ments in words, may present a flower either in the first 
instance, or by way of answer. A married lady receiving 
visitors has generally fresh flowers at hand, which she often 
separates to present one to the visitor. 

The following are instances of language associated with 
flowers :— 

Cligta Rova.—A plant bearing a little flower like a dia- 
mond in transparency and brilliancy, and exhaling from every 
green leaf a beautiful perfume. 

‘‘ The stars in heaven thou makest to blush by the sweetness of 
thy breath.” 
“ I deny not that they possess thy brilliancy, 
But thy fragrance they deplore. 
May I hope for the boon of thy lustre near me 
Through the journey of life, 
To teach me to be happy, 
To cultivate my admiration of the beautiful, 
To bid me seek the joys of home, 
And teach me the greatness of my Maker !” 

@ronza.—A flower unknown to your planet. It is white, 
the centre studded with little spots, in relief, so closely resem- 
bling turquoise and pearls that unless touched they might be 
mistaken for real stones placed on the flower. 

“* At sight of thee malignity flies away, and the spirits of peace 
and goodness surround me, encouraging me to all great and noble 
deeds, making me forget to look back on my folly, and bidding me 
gaze forward into the future and the realms of hope. 

“You exalt me; you purify me; say you will part from meno 
more.” 

ogca—(The moss rose.) 

. . “Come to me, 

Thy virtues are more brilliant than precious stones; 

Thy breath exhales intoxicating perfume ; 

Thy beauty is a continual feast. 

Tell me thy heart shall be my haven, 

To my bosom I will press thee, 

And thy leaves shall embrace me with their fragrant affection.” 

Each kind of rose has its separate language. Thus, Javel- 
lina, the single-leaf hedge-rose, is associated with lines indica- 
tive of “ the sweet purity of youth.” Angellina, the white rose, 
is associated with lines indicative of “ gentle endurance and 
pure love ;” and Orvee, the yellow rose, with lines indicative of 
“ affection combined with jealousy.” 

Hermes (Communicator). 
(To be continued.) 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


A GERMAN composer, Herr Rafael, appears perfectly alive to 
the disadvantage of allowing the grass to grow under one’s feet, 
the desirability of taking Time by the forelock, and the wisdom 
of striking while the iron—or something else—is hot. He has 
written a solemn “ Funeral-Incremation March,” arranged for 
the piano and published by Herr Leuckardt, of Leipsic. The 
title page is adorned with a pictorial representation of a burial 
by burning. 

Or the fair sylphs who figured some years since as premieres 
danseuses in the principal capitals of Europe, Rosita resides in a 
grand mansion at Milan; Grisi bathes in the lake of Geneva ; 
Fanny Essler, transformed into a princess, inhabits a villa near 
Vienna ; Cerito decorates with geraniums the front of her little 
castle in the Champs Elysées ; Ferraris is the queen of a palace 
at Florence ; Legrain is teacher of choreography at the Teatro 
Reggio, Turin; and Marie Taglioni, for whom Méry wrote so 
many sonuets, gives lessons in London, 


Tuts is the manner in which a writer in the New York Arcadian 
speaks of no less a man than Dion Boucicault :— 

“ At last we get a glimpse of Mr Boucicault in his true colours. His angry 
and impertinent letter in last Sunday’s Herald shows conclusively that the 
‘master-spirit ’ is aroused. It has taken some time to do it, but it is done. 
Mr Boucicault talks wildly about the ‘ curs of the press,’ and desires to refer 
to those who have unceasingly protested against his insufferable assumption 
of a position to which he has never been justly entitled. In our humble 
opinion, the ‘curs of the press’ are those who have done his bidding, who 
have licked and fawned upon him, who have assisted him in puffing his mere- 
tricious work, who have got up bogus correspondence in the public prints, 
who, finally, have permitted this mass of arrogant humbug to parade our 
streets as the lion of the hour, when, without them, he would have lived in an 
inglorious oblivion.” 
Would he, indeed! 
the Arcadian. 


We beg leave to differ from the writer in 


WueEn Haydn was in England, one of the Royal Princes com- 
missioned Sir Joshua Reynolds to paint the composer’s portrait. 
Haydn went to give Sir Joshua a sitting, but soon grew tired. 
Sir Joshua, careful of his reputation, would not paint a man of 
acknowledged genius with a stupid expression of countenance, 
and deferred the sitting till another day. But the same weariness 
and want of animation being manifested at the next attempt, 
Reynolds went and communicated the fact to his Royal Highness, 
The latter hit upon the following stratagem. He sent to the 
painter’s house a pretty German girl, in the service of the Queen. 
Haydn took his seat for the third time. As soon as the conver- 
sation began to flag, a curtain rose, and the girl, speaking in the 
native language of herself and the composer, addressed an elegant 
compliment to Haydn. Haydn, surprised and delighted, over- 
whelmed the girl with questions; his countenance recovered its 
vivacity, and Sir Joshua rapidly seized its traits. 


A sHorT time since, a provincial company were performing 
Romeo and Juliet, in @ small country theatre. In the fifth act, 
Juliet was duly lying in the tomb, and supposed to be dead. 
Out of doors, the rain was pouring in torrents, and began trickling 
through the delapidated roof. At length, a drop fell upon Juliet’s 
nose, causing the daughter of the Capulets to turn her head a 
little. ‘* Don’t move, don’t move!” whispered Romeo, at a loss 
to account for the sudden liveliness of his Beloved. Meanwhile 
the rain kept dripping down, and, in consequence of her altered 
position, falling in Juliet’s ear. After a while, the public per- 
ceived what was going on. ‘ There it comes !”? cried one, ‘‘ Look 
out for the drop !” exclaimed another. ‘* Would you accept the 
loan of my umbrella, Miss?” enquired a third. The tragedy 
concluded amid roars of laughter, and was an immense success, 
but both Romeo and Juliet refused to appear the next night 
before ascertaining that the roof had been rendered watertight. 


SicNor Scuina has returned to London, after a tolerably long 
sojourn in his native Italy, It now appears certain that the 
accomplished musician’s opera, Lia, will be given at the Fenice, 
in Venice, during the approaching Carnival, From this work 
inuch is expected—and with good reason, bearing in mind Nicolo 
dei Lappi and the Lord of Burleigh. There is, also, cause to 





believe that another opera from Signor Schira’s pen, entitled 
L’Indovina, will be produced at some other Italian town during 
the same festive season. A new star in the operatic firmament, 
Mdlle di Reszki, who has recently studied, at Milan, the chief 
part in Z’Indovina, under the master’s supervision, expresses 
herself so charmed with the music that she is determined to sing 
it—Madlle di Reszki has signed an engagement for three years 
with M. Halanzier, director of the new Grand Opera in Paris. 
As the great house of Ricordi interests itself in Lia, and the great 
house of Lucca in L’Jndovina, there seems an excellent chance of 
their being heard before long. Their assured success in Italy 
may perhaps call the attention of our London managers to at 
least one of the two, 


Tue annexed letter from Grétry is published in the Guide 
Musical. In it, the musician renounces his right to the estate of 
one of his sisters, Dame Dorothée, known as Ernestine Grétry. 
The letter is addressed to Mdlle Marie Francoise Chaile, called 
Christiane, of Huy, with whom his sister resided, and who took 
care of her during an illness, which, it appears, lasted a very long 
time. Asa recompense for the lady’s services, Dame Ernestine 
made her her universal Jegatee, and begged her brother to respect 
this arrangement. It was in reply to his sister’s will that Grétry 
wrote the following :— 


‘¢‘To Mademoiselle Christiane, Rue des Augustins, No, 133, Huy, 
“ Department of the Ourthe. 

‘* Madame,—We do not doubt the care you took of Dame Ernestine 
and the expenses you incurred for her; I renounce, therefore, Madame, 
my claim to the property of the Deceased, who left everything by will 
to you; Madame Lacombe, our sister, also, renounces hers, just as my 
nephews and nieces, the children of my brother, who died seven years 
ago, and whom they represent, renounce theirs. 1 have the honour to 
salute you, Grerry. 

“ Paris, 7th Prairial, Year XII, (27th May, 1804).” 

—oj—. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Brwwiixeton.—On Thursday evening week, Signor Tesseman gave a 
grand evening concert in the Victoria Rooms, and was announced to 
be assisted by the following vocalist-—Mdme Armstrong, Miss Purdy, 
and Mr Maybrick, the latter—a local journal informs us—did not, how- 
ever, appear, nor did the Chevalier de Kontski, who was to have 
played two pianoforte solos. We can only speak in terms of the most 
unqualified praise of the whole of the performances, Mdme Armstrong 
won an encore for “ Ah fors’ & lui,” from La Traviata, as well as in 
the old song, “ Robin Adair,” which she sang most charmingly. Miss 
Purdy, with ease and grace of style, combined with a voice of great 
power and compass, equally delighted the audience in the old ballad, 
‘*Near Woodstock Town,” and in the romanza, “ C’est L’Espagne,” 
for both of which she was recalled. Signor Tesseman was in excellent 
voice. We did not think his new ballad gave so much satisfaction as 
‘Questa o quella” and * La Donnaé Mobile,” which he sang in the 
second part. The trios and concluding quartet, as was also the duet, 
“Se m’ami ancor,” from J/ Trovatore, sung by Miss Purdy and Signor 
Tesseman, were excellently rendered, 


BirmincuaM.—The Birmingham Daily Post. of October 9, informs 
us that—a “ Mendelssohn night” inaugurated the Festival Choral 
Society’s fifteenth series of concerts, The Town Hall was tolerably 
well filled, and the music was listened to with pleasure and apprecia- 
tion. The concert opened with the first part of Mendelssohn’s St Paul. 
The performance was highly creditable to band, choras, and soloists. 
Mdlle Florence Lancia wanted greater power and breadth of voice to 
do justice to the solo soprano music, but she had evidently studied her 
work well, and sang with care and ability. Mdlle Enriquez’s artistic 
rendering of ‘But the Lord is mindful of His own,” was listened to 
with appreciative attention. Mr Vernon Rigby has rarely, if ever, 
sung anything in Birmingham with more artistic effect than he did the 
solo **Men, brethren, and fathers.” It was magnificently declaimed 
by him, He seemed thoroughly to enter into the spirit of the words 
and the music, and the result was a very perfect specimen of artistic 
vocalization. Mr Santley left nothing to desire, and his fervid, earnest 
interpretation of the aria, “‘O God, have mercy,” greatly impressed the 
audience, and was very heartily applauded. With regard to the 
execution of the choruses, scarcely too much praise can be given to 
the members of the Festival Choral Society, for the earnestness, pre- 
cision, and at times refinement with which they sang. Mendelssohn’s 
setting of the Psalms, “ Come, let us sing,” “ As the hart pants,” and 
‘*When Israel out of Egypt came,” concluded the concert. Mr 
Stimpson presided at the organ, and the conductor was Mr Stockley. 
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MAD. CHRISTINE NILSSON, THE “SOCIETE DES 
ARTISTES DRAMATIQUES,” AND THE “SOCIETE 
DES ARTISTES MUSICIENS,” 


The two following letters have been addressed by the com- 
mittees of the Society of Dramatic Artists, and the Society of 
Musical Artists, to Mad. Christine Nilsson, who has not only 
sacrificed the half of her engagement in Russia—representing, at 
least, 100,000 francs—in order to take part in the inaugu- 
ration of the new Uperahouse, but has not objected to “ French 
prices.” The sole condition on which she has insisted is that 
she shall have a benefit, the produce of which she intends handing 
over to the two artistic societies founded by the venerable Baron 
Taylor. Here are the letters : 

“To Madame Christine Nilsson. 
“ Paris, 7th Oct., 1874. 

“ Madame,—Ever since the day that our well-loved President founded 
the Society of Dramatic Artists, we have frequently been called on 
to return our thanks to those generous individuals who have acceded 
to the requests addressed to them by us, 

“ A touching idea was already once carried out. A being endowed 
with eminent talent supplemented by a large heart, reflecting on the 
numerous hardships incident to the brilliant but laborious profession 
of the stage, spontaneously sacrificed her own interests to those of the 
unfortunate. That kind being was yourself, 

“ To-day, Paris claims for the inauguration of a unique monument 
one of her most brilliant stars; the latter has replied to the appeal ; 
but, in the midst of her glory, she always thinks of those who are 
languishing in the shade, and, in consenting to appear, she merely 
obeyed an impulse of generosity, This was again you, Madame. 
What words can pourtray our thankfulness? Pardon us for incapacity 
which we frankly awow, and allow us to say simply, but in all the 
effusion of our gratitude; Thanks to the great artist who, on a memorable 
occasion, will leave the double trace of her talent and of her soul! 
Deign to receive, Madame, the respectful assurauce of our profound 
devotion. 

“ The Members of the Committee: Baron Tartor, President ; Doniany- 
Dervat, Gabriel Manrz, Vice-Presidents; Detaunay, Dumatne, 
Garnavp, Gouget, Kure, Larovone, Maupanr, Ch. Poncnarp, Eugene 
Moreau, Secretary-Reporter.” 

The annexed is from the Musical Artists : 

‘‘ Madame,—The Committee of the Association des Artistes Musiciens 
have just learnt that in your engagement with the management of the 
Opera you have reserved the right to a performance for the benefit of 
the Artistes Dramatiques and the Artistes Musiciens. You have 
already given us marks of the warmest sympathy, and by this new 
proof of the interest yon take in our work, vou are adding still more 
to all you have done in favour of the artists, as well as of their widows 
and orphane, Thanks, Madame; your heart is on a level with your 
talent. Allow us to express all our gratitude, and accept the assurance 
of our most respectful homage. 

‘© The Members of the Committee: Baron TayLtor, Member of the 
Institute, President ; Ambroise Tuomas, H. Reser, FE.LIcrEn 
Davin, Victor Massf, A. F. Bazin (of the Institute), Bapor, 
Epovarp BatistTE, CHARLES DE Brz, ADOLPHE BLANc, P. CLopomur, 
Davuverneé, M. Decourcen.tz, DeLtanaye, F. Dusors, R. Guinot, 
Dr Sarnsris, Epmonp D’InecrApE, E. Jancourt, C. Lapro, Lz- 
corInTe, Luorr, E. Marre, Maury, Merit, MorAND-MAINVILLE, 
ArtTHUR Povern, A. Prumter, Rienavuttr, Rete, E. Rérz, Cu. 
THOMAS.” 

The two letters were delivered to Mad. Nilsson the day before 
her departare for St Petersburgh. 





If I have cruel been, my Emma, mine, 

Or made to ache that heart 

With cold neglect, or in those eyes divine 

Caused the bright tears to start, 

Forgive me, Emma; philanthropic dreams, 

Imagination crowd, 

Until thy image, sweetest Emma, scems 

Somehow beneath a cloud. 

Through that dark cloud a brighter sun will shine, 

Cease then thy repining, 

Black is the cloud that has, my Emma, mine, 

No silver lining. A. G. per P. F. 
Leicester Square, July, 1874. 


| 
TO A NEGLECTED LOVE. | 
| 
| 








ALTERATIONS AND OMISSIONS IN SULLIVAN’S 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

No. 4. Chorus of Shepherds (shortened). 

No. 5. Solo Bass (shortened). 

No. 8. Chorus of Shepherds, No. 2 (omitted). 

No. 12. Recit., Contralto (shortened). 

No. 16. Solo, “ Blessed are they,” and, 

No. 17. Chorus, ‘‘ He maketh the Sun to rise ” (omitted). 

No. 26. Chorus of Disciples (shortened). 

No. 28. Chorus, “ Hosanna ” (the Trio at the beginning omitted). 

No. 32. Chorus of Women (shortened). 

Nos. 37 and 38. Aria for Soprano and Recitative for Contralto (re-written 
and curtailed). 

No. 40. Chorus, “ The Lord is risen ” (omitted). 

No. 41. Aria (omitted). 

Let us hope that these almost always unnecessary modifications 
were only intended for the occasion. 

Sle 
QUERY. 
(To the Editor of the ** Musical World.”) 

Sir,—If it will not be troubling you too much, I should feel obliged 
if you will let me know, through the columns of your valuable paper, 
if the following passages, as regards the harmonic accompaniment to the 
melody, are admissible into a set of waltzes otherwise orthodox :— 

Sostenuto. 
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—as some variation upon the tediousness and monotony of this—the 
usual—form :— 
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F. W. 


Waiting your kind reply, I am, Yours faithfully. 


[Our columns are open to any ontosophist who may feel dis- 
posed to solve this query for the satisfaction of our correspondent. 
—Ep. M. W.] 


Tue Hacue.—If report speaks true, the new concert-room at the 
Palace of the Fine Arts and Sciences will shortly be inaugurated by 
a grand concert with the following programme: Cantata, words by Dr 
Wap, music by Nicolai; 145th Psalm, Verhulst; “Le Hollandais 
Volant,” words by M. Bancks, music by M. Hol; and Motets, M. 
Seiffert. A large number of choral societies, of the town and environs, 
will take part in the proceedings—M. Henri Wieniawski lately gave a 
concert here. The programme included Mendelssohn’s Concerto; the 
‘* Faust Fantasia; ” Beethoven’s Romance in F; a Prelude, by Bach ; 





and the eternal “ Carneval de Venise.” 
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MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


I write you this week not so much to give as to ask for infor- 
mation. The “very last” representation of the Fille de Mdme 
Angot was given on Saturday, Mdme Gabrielle Rivitre charming 
her audience by the gracious and lively way in which she imper- 
sonated the title ré/e. In the first act a little accident occurred, 
It might have been a very grave one, but, luckily, Mdme Rivitre, 
with her usual good taste, wore a white satin dress, After her 
song in Act I. ( ‘* Vous avez fait des depenses ”), when she makes 
room for Amaranthe, who stops the ‘‘ sacred” ceremony, and 
sings the Légende de la mére Angot, Mdme Riviére turned rather 
quickly round, and her veil, coming in contact with the foot- 
lights, immediately caught fire. One of the orchestra promptly 
tore her veil, as well as her bridal wreath, from off her head, and 
four or five of his confréres trampled out the fire. Mdme Rivitre 
was not even scorched, but the gentleman whoso gallantly came 
to her rescue was slightly burnt. This is the second time this 
season an accident arising evidently from the immense height of the 
footlights above the stage, has happened; the dress of Mdie Vinay, 
the wife of the director, when singing in La Juive, some six weeks 
ago, having caught fire in the same way. The Town Council, 
have, therefore, decided to order some alteration to be made in 
the way of lighting the front of the proscenium, and the infor- 
mation I ask for is this—can you, or any of your numerous 
readers, inform me, and, through me, our ‘Town Council—under 
whose entire management the Theatre is—what method of light- 
ing exists at some of the London theatres, by means of which 
the footlights are perfectly reflected on to the stage, but hidden 
from the audience entirely. If I mistake not, the first essay of a 
new system was made, at the Lyceum ‘Theatre, by M. Fechter, 
some ten years ago. 

The information I have to give you is very short. J aust, last 
Thursday ; Fille de Mdme Angot, Saturday; La Dane Blanche, 
Sunday; and last night, Jtigoletto—the last being very well 
played, M. Tremonlet and Mdme Vinay being especially and 
deservedly applauded. M. Larcher, as Rigoletto, also deserved 
and met with applause. De i 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 

On Saturday last there was a representation of La Fille de 
Mdme Angot, in which Madame Riviere made her début, when an 
accident happened to the fair artist, which might have proved 
fatal to her, had the dress she wore been made of muslin instead 
of satin. As she was turning to go off the stage, the long veil, 
which Clairette always wears as part of her bridal costume, caught 
fire, By the presence of mind of one of the orchestra, further 
misfortune, however, was prevented, for he pulled the veil into 
the orchestra, and the fire was quickly extinguished. Madame 
Riviere appeared again in the second act, and was warmly 
applauded by the spectators. H.-J. Bi 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, October 14th. 


[The simple precaution of having a wire guard fixed across the 
stage at a proper distance from the footlights, adopted now by all 
the London theatres, would have prevented the accident our 
correspondents describe so graphically.—Ep. M. W.] 





Robe's Secret. 


| When he died 
(Such things will come!) 
He could divide 
A good round plum, 
The widow got 
The blessed lot, 
And so I must admire—butmum! 


Martha Binks, 
Of Thurloe Square, 
Therefore sinks— . 
She isn’t there. 
So you'll agree 
That as for me, 
What I’m about I’m quite aware! 
Fun. 


Martha Binks 
Of Thurloe Square 
She never thinks— 
She’s not aware, 
It is not she 
I go to see 
But ma—so forty, fat and fair. 


tichard Binks 
In no great hurry 
Coined the chinks 
In Bucklersbury 
By hot pickles, 
Sauce that tickles 
Palates, and by Indian curry. 














— 


THE THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL. 


Since the re-opening of the Worcester Cathedral, after its com- 
plete repair and restoration, special Sunday evening services have 
been established. ‘These are held in the nave, which is capable of 
holding 2,000 worshippers, and the whole area is sometimes 
crowded to the doors. On Sunday night last there was hardly 
standing room for the congregation, consisting of members of 
every grade of society, and the effect was imposing. The nave 
is lighted up with gas, chiefly from a long string-course running 
down each side of the nave over the Gothic arches which separate 
the nave from the aisles, and the light falling from above has the 
effect of sun-light. ‘The Chapter have enlisted the services of a 
voluntary choir for these special services, chiefly amateur musical 
people, forming a surpliced choir of about eighty, and the way in 
which they performed their self-imposed task on Sunday night 
(the first occasion) was highly creditable to their musical abilities, 
The Rev. Canon Barry preached on this occasion, and made 
special reference to the choir, explaining that the object was to 
make the services as congregational as possible. Simple hymns 
from “ Ancient and Modern ” were used. ‘There was full choral 
service, but no-anthem, the ‘* Old Hundredth ” being substituted, 
in which the congregation heartily joined. ‘These services have 
become quite a feature in Sunday worship, and many people come 
into Worcester from the country each Sunday specially to attend 
them. 

—90——_—. 
THE JAPANESE STAGE.* 

The great theatre of the Japanese capital is situate in the 
Asatisa suburb. The performances begin at six in the morning, 
and terminate at eight or nine in the evening. The body of the 
house, lighted from above, is quadrilateral in form. The base- 
ment is divided into small regular squares which, by way of 
assimilation, we will call the private boxes. In these the Japanese 
dilettanti ensconce themselves. On the first floor are the public 
boxes. Above these there is an amphitheatre. The orchestra is 
located in a stage-box, and the actors reach the stage by means 
of long planks placed on a level with the private boxes, . . . 

The changes of scene are effected by means of a turntable, like 
those of our railways, and of which one half is visible at a time. 
At a given signal this table revolves, carrying with it all the per- 
formers between whom the dialogue seems to be still going on, 
and the opposite semi-circle in which there are other actors con- 
versing is presented to the public. ‘This arrangement is very 
convenient for young dramatists, by saving them the bother of 
entrances and exits. I have seen the turntable revolve five times 
in half-an-hour, to transport us alternately from the ground-floor 
to the first floor of a house and back again. 

Another strange invention is the Shadow. This is the only 
way in which I can designate an individual, all clothed in black, 
and with his head covered by a cowl, who stands behind the 
actor, following all his movements, and not leaving him an 
instant. He hands him the properties he needs, and supplies him 
with a small stool on which to sit unobserved, instead of squat- 
ting incdnveniently on his heels, It is some time before the eye 
becomes accustomed to this black figure walking about the stage. 
But is not everything connected with the latter conventional? If 
this fact be once admitted, the services rendered by the Shadow 
are immense. Among thei a highly important one is, at night, 
to hold a lighted candle at the end of along pole under the 
actor’s nose, so as to illuminate his gestures and p ar. 

With regard to the pieces performed, they are generally long 
dramas lasting from morning to night, very minute, very realistic, 
and presenting on the stage national legends founded, as a rule, 
on revenge, ‘The comedies are more simple. The most cele- 
brated one is entitled Djayeh, the Paper-Merchant, and is very 
similar to La Dame aux Camélias, by Dumas junr, In the 
Japanese, as in the French piece, we have a courtezan who 
sacrifices her own love to the prayers of her lover’s father. 


. Lemserc.—There is some talk of re-opening the German Theatre 
ere, 
Havannan.—A handsome new theatre, capable of containing 3000 


persons, is in course of construction here. It is to be named after its 


proprietor, Sefior Payretz, 
* From an article by M. G. Bousquet, in La Revue des deuz Mondes. 
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WAIFS., 


ArABeLLA GopparD.—This great pianist left to-day for Sydney by 
the City of Brisbane, and it must be with a feeling of sincere regret 
that true lovers of music feel that here, in Brisbane, they have probably 
heard this splendid musician the last time for at all events some years 
tocome. Her reappearance in Sydney is expected to take place this 
day week; at the Masonic Hall, in the presence of the Governor and 
Lady Robinson, After leaving Sydney, Madame Goddard will visit 
Melbourne, New Zealand, California, other parts of the States, and 
Canada, whence she will proceed to Europe. It is to be hoped that 
she will meet, in her travels, with the success her great talent de- 
serves,— Brisbane Telegraph, July 29. 

Mr Henry Stiehl has been appointed Conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society, Belfast. 

Mr Gye has returned to Scotland, after attending the Liverpool 
Musical Festival. 

At the Grand Opera, Paris, Mad. Galli-Marié has resumed the part 
of Mignon, of which she was the origina! representative. 

Mr H. Jarrett has left Hamburgh for St Petersburgh, where he will 
remain during the engagement of Mdme Christine Nilsscn-Rouzaud. 

It is stated that Mr Arthur Sullivan’s Light of the World is about to 
be produced in America, _ That it will travel and travel is tolerably 
certain, else why good music? 

The lottery got up in favour of Mad, Déjazet was drawn at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, the drawing being diversified by an extempore 
vocal concert, in which the following artists, Mesdes Schneider, 
Peschard, Théo, Paola Marié, Dartaux, Desclauzas, Madlle Samary, 
H., Lionnet, ete,, took part, Mad. Ugalde presided at the piano. 

Don Juan is being rehearsed at the Paris Grand Opera. There is to 
be a new Zerlina, and M. Vergnet will sustain the part of Don 
Ottavio.—It is said that the ballet for the new house will be entitled ; 
Sylva ou La Nymphe de Diane. M. Jules Barbier is named as the 
author of the book, and M, Léo Delibes as the composer of the music. 
Madile Sangalli will be the premiere danseuse. 

Church Music can scarcely be siid to have fared satisfactorily on 
‘Tuesday evening at the Church Congress, for throughout the debate, 
which was ostensibly devoted to “The Management and Training of 
Church Choirs, and the Organization of Diocesan Musical Festivals,’ 
the real subject was scarcely touched upon by any one after Sir Fred- 
erick Ouseley had read his paper. ‘The speakers, in fact, talked in the 
most desultory manner, airing their pet crotchets on the relative merits 
of Gregorian and Anglican chants, telling their little anecdotes of the 
past and—it must be admitted—wandering about in the most purpose- 
less fashion over the whole field, while scarcely an effort was aon oy to 
touch the real question at issue. Professional musicians were conspicu- 
ous by their absence, and Mr Beresford Hope allowed the clerizal 
speakers to take the bit in their mouths, and roam where they liked. 
It was, in fact, almost a wasted evening, and reflects little credit either 
on the previous labours of the Committee, or on the speakers who, 
when so much was to be said, egregiously failed to say it.—Choir. 

The New York Spirit of the Times has the following, under the 
heading of « The Ilma di Murska Concerts ” :— 

“In our last issue we gave a full synopsis of Mr de Vivo’s arrangements for 
his coming tour with the great phenomenal prima donna, whose name the 
programme of the season so justifiably bears as its caption. Mr de Vivo is 
fortunate in the possession of an entirely complete company, even to the 
missing link—the long-desired tenor, which was his only trouble, and with 
which Max Strakosch, the impressario of the Italian opera, has supplied him 
in the person of Signor de Bassini, a light and graceful tenore di grazia, of the 
Capoul school, who will fulfil all the necessary requirements, and become a 
great favourite, especially with the ladies. His great instrumental card, 
Signor Braga—the at present most eminent violoncello virtuoso of Europe, 
and equally eminent composer and chef d’orchestre—has arrived safe and 
sound after his recent troubles in Spain, which would be extremely laughable, 
but to him wore an exceedingly serious aspect. He had been giving a series 
of concerts in that at present much distracted country, and unfortunately got 
caught in course of travel by a band of Carlist outposts, and was summarily 
treated as a spy, and condemned to be shot; he, a Neapolitan, cculd not 
speak Spanish, and they could not understand his protestations of innocence 
in Italian; he bethought himself of his violoncello, remembering, perchance, 
that ‘Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.’ At any rate, the 
Carlists arrived at the conclusion that spies were not in the habit of fiddling 
in that style, and let him go on his way rejoicing. Thisis no fiction, but fact,’ 
and anyone hearing Braga’s description of that little episode, and noticing the 
way his hair stands on end when he mentions the short shrift allotted him, 
could not but smile, though to him at the time it was decidedly no laughing 
matter.” 

What the foregoing has to do with the llma di Murska concerts we 
should very much like to know.—A. 8, 8. 





A new organ, by Hill, of three manuals and usual pedals, was opened 
yesterday week at Wilton, Salisbury, by Professor Oakeley. The 
instrument is the munificent gift of the Earl of Pembroke. 

Mr Goldberg, who is residing at Brighton for the autumn season, 
has composed a new song, ‘‘ Amor Campestre ” (Rural love), which will 
be introduced by Mdlle Carlotta Patti next Tuesday, at the concert to 
be given in the Dome. 

The screw steamer, El Dorado, sailed from Millwall on Monday, for 
Calcutta, with the following members of the Anglo-Indian Dramatic 
Company, under the mauagement of Mr English, theatrical agent :— 
Messrs H. Walton, E. Vere, H. Jerdan, H. Cornwall, C. White, W. 
Houlston, J. Vincent, with the Mesdames G. Smyth, H. Baldwin, 8. 
Turner, Marion Inch, E. Wilton, Keene, &c. They are engaged for 
five months by the civil and military employées of Calcutta to play 
opéra-bouffe and dramas in that city. 


BrusseLs.—Giroflé-Girofla was lately performed for the hundredth 
time at the Alcazar. 

Venice.—Sig. Gallo has commenced his season well at the Teatro 
Malibran. Matilda di Shabran, with Signore Tiberini, Caracciolo, 
Signori ‘Viberini, Strozzi, and Fioravanti Luigi, has proved a hit. 

Spezia.—During a recent performance at the Teatro della Varieta, 
an athlete named Napoli was announced to lift upa bull. But the 
artist and the public had reckoned without their—bull. Directly the 
animal felt itself raised from the ground, it manifested very plainly its 
dissatisfaction at the process by struggling a great deal, bursting its 
bonds, and escaping from the hands of Sig. Napoli. It then began 
rushing wildly about the stage, and was on the point of jumping into 
the pit, when it was secured, to the no small gratification of the 
audience, 

Napres.—Sig. Petito, the celebrated representative of Pulcinella, 
Anglicé: Punch, at the San Carlino, has been created a Cavaliere ! 
Who next, and next ?—Nothing is as yet decided about the San Carlo, 
but a great number of well-informed persons assert that Sig. Musella 
will, after all, be accepted as manager by the Corporation. Qui vivra 
(bien peu de temps seulement) verra.—La Cenerentola, with Signorina 
Beloff in the principal part, has been performed at the Teatro Nuovo. 
—Sig. Marchetti’s Ruy Blas has, by this time, been given at the Fondo. 
It is to be followed shortly by Marta, 
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London: Hammonp & Co, (late Jutuien), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 
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CHORAL WORKS 


FOR 


TREBLE VOICES ONLY. 


CANTATAS. 
THE SEA-MAIDENS. | THE ELFIN KNIGHT. 
By J. L, ROECKEL, | By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 3s. Net. | Price 38, Net. 


SONGS IN A CORN-FIELD. | KING RENE’S DAUGHTERS. 


By G, A, MACFARREN. | Br HERBY SMART. 
; Price 3s, Net | Price 4s, Net, Paper Covers, 
a | » 68 ,, Cloth Boards. 
THE KNIGHT OF PALESTINE. THE PAGE. 
3y WEBER. | By M. W. BALFE, 
Price 3s, Net. | Price 38, Net. 


THE MOUNTAIN MAIDENS. | WESTWARD 0! 
By F. ROMER. By J. L. ROECKEL. 
Price 3s, Net. Price 4s, Net. 


TWO-PART EXERCISES. 


For Vocal Classes, in Two Books, each 4s. | C:ass Copies, 8vo, in One Book, 1s, Net. 


DUETS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Each Book contains SIX DUETS BY POPULAR COMPOSERS (Class Copies). 
Books 1 and 2 are Now Ready. Price 1s, each Book. 


TRIOS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Price 6d, each. (Each Number Half-price, 3d.) Or in Books, each 1s, Net. 
BOOK I. BOOK VIII. 


1. *Now the dance 

2. *Through the dim 

3. *Triumph of Oberon 
4, *On the sea * f EN OED. on cus acen at Campana. 
5. *The Bee 3 . *Autumn leaves 

. *Let us haste tothe ... - Bishop, 


BOOK IX. 
7. *Oh, boatman, row izetti, . *The Village Church ... , Becker, 
8. *Village bride y | 50. *Come, sisters, come ....Gordigiani. 
*Pilygrim’s evening gner, . *The Zingari Balfe, 
. *Music of the night Hatton, | 52, *Morning 7. Handley 
. *L love my love " . *Evening 1. Handley 
2, *Hark! o'er the Wallace, . #5 Bishop, 


BOOK III. BOOK X. 
. *Now lightly we fe, . *The Rhine Boat Arditi, 
. *Hark; o'er the ..........Balfe, . *Angels that around .... Wallace, 
5. *A psalm of life i i. 7. *Happy Wanderer 
3. *Araby’s daughter . | 58, *Through the grassy ... _Balfe, 
. *Come o’er the waters .... i, . *Our happy valley Rordese. 
. *Where the fairies Ife, . *Blessed be the Home .. Benedict, 


BOOK IV. BOOK XI. 
9 *The skylark Gilbert, . *Happy, smiling faces .. Gomes, 
. *Hark! the Gondolier.... Riccardi, . *Fairest flowers 
. *Too late mnett, . *Goddess of the dawn ..S 
. *When the moon is ishop, . *At our spinning wheel .. 
23, *The sun has been i 5 55. *How can we sing 
. Bridal Chorus . | 66, The standard waves .... Bishop. 


BOOK XII. 
25. *Merry minstrels are...... Wagner, |67, *A spring sun peepeth out Richards, 
26. *Good morning 5 8. *The storm Richards, 
. *Hark! the merry . . *Lightly, softly 
23, *With song of bird . . *Over woodland, over plain Pinsuti, 
29. *Happy as the day ? *Flow softly, flow ...... Costa, 
. *The red cross banner ..,. ia. 72, *Rowing bravely Campana, 


BOOK VI. BOOK XIII. 
. *The distant bell.......... Badia, . *Buzzing 
*The sunset bell i i, . *Softly now 
. *Who'll follow i, . *The Sleigh Bells 
*Sleep on e, - *Dancing Sunbeams ., . . Rossini. 
. *O the summer night .... . *Fair and fertile valley. —" 
*O hear ye not ‘te . *Friendship Allen 


BOOK VII. BOOK XIV. 
. *Our Vesper Hymn ici, 
8. *Forest home ict, . *Our last farewell Curschman, 
. *Warbler of the forest... . *Flower Greeting Cur ‘schman, 
. *Thoughts of home . *Hark the Pilot 
. *Welcome Spring 
. *The noisy mill 


* These can be rey in folio size, with Accompaniment, 




















LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, StxeENCE each, 


SHORT MASSES FOR 
MALL CHOIRS. 


For One, Two, Three, and Four Voices, 





WITH ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 


EDITED BY 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT 


Turse Masses are published in order to meet a growing 
demand in Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches, for 
simple, melodious, harmonized music. In the cases where 
the register has been found too high for boys’ voices, 
supplementary notes have been inserted. They are thus 
adapted as well for Chancel Choirs as for those in which 
the Soprano parts are taken by female voices. 


WEBBE’S MASS ... .»» (Three voices) in A, 
in D. 
in B flat. 
in F. 
in C, 
in D minor 
m ... (Four voices) in G. 
3. MISSA DE ANGELIS ... (Unison) in D. 
9. DUMONT’S MASS os in D minor 
10. MISSA IN DOMINICIS 
DIEBUS PER ANNUM in D minor. 
11. MISSA PRO DEFUNCTIS in F. 
12. WESLEY'S GREGORIAN 
MASS .. eee ..» (Four voices) in G. 





The Twelve Masses may also be had bound in eloth, gilt 
edges, price 5s, 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
295, REGENT STREET. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE, 


ADOPTED BY ALL THE 


Principal Ghucational Gstablishments 


GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND, CANADA, AUSTRALIA, 
THE UNITED STATES, &c., &c. 


“There are features in this work of uncommon merit, but 
we shall say enough if we recommend it unreservedly to all 
who seek a manual of instruction well arranged, intelligible, 
and effective."—Musical World, April 23. 

“ Mr Sydney Smith’s ‘Method’ is new, not alone in name 
but in fact, and the research, care, and time bestowed upon 
it have resulted in the production of the best, because 
simplest and clearest, Instruction Book for the Piano. While 
every care has been taken to cull all that was useful from the 
old régime, much that is altogether modern and thoroughly 
practical is here to be met with for the first time. In parti- 
cular, it seems to have been the author’s purpose to lead the 
student by gentle degrees, and to insure that one thing 
shall be properly acquired before another is attempted.”— 
The Queen, April 30. 

“The aim of the author seems to have been to supply as 
much information in as few words as possible, while aiding 
and directing the self-intelligence of the learner, and he 
certainly has succeeded admirably.” —Eaaminer, April 30. 

“Care is taken to interest the learner from the outset, and 
fcr this reason, as well as others, the ‘Method’ is eminently 
valuable.”"— Daily Telegraph. 





64 Pages, Full Music Size, Price 5s. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 


And to be had of every Musicseller and Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies, and India. 





CHAPPELL & CO.'S 
PEOPLE'S 


HARMONIUM 


SOLID DARK OAK CASE. 


ALEXANDRE. 
Price FOUR GUINEAS. 
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Or with FIVE OCTAVES and 
Automatic Swell price 5 Guineas. 


Registered 22nd January, 1874, 





reer 


Size—Length, 2 ft. 6 in.; Depth, 11 in.; Height, 2 ft. 9} in. 


2 
Compass, 4 Octaves, 2=== to _, 
e.., fe 


This Harmonium has been designed expressly to meet the frequent demands 
made for a small Instrument of good quality of tone, and at a price within the 
reach of all. By the aid of newly invented machinery, and the combined re- 
sources of Messrs, ALEXANDRE’s large manufactory, CuappELtt, & Co, can now 
offer the above marvel of cheapness, elegance, and good quality of tone, for Four 
Guineas. It will be found invaluable for small Class Room, Cottage, or Library. 
As a musical cadeau it will be appreciated both for its sweet tone and pleasing 
appearance. 





Also, with Celeste Stop, One Row and a-half of Vibrators, 


Price FIVE GUINEAS. 


, CHAPPELL & CO, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
M. W. BA LF E’S 


NEW GRAND OPERA, 


IL TALISMAN O.- 


The Original English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON. 
Italian Translation by Signor G. ZAFFIRA. 


(Oct. 17, 1874. 








Performed with Triumphant Success at Her Majesty’ s Opera; also at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. 


Complete, with Portrait, Proem, and Memoir~ - 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


4 i ‘Weary hours (Abi che tedio che languor) Duet 
adapted from the Chorus of Ladies... 4 

0 Beneath a portal (La guerra appena) Romance of 
Navarre ... see 


2ls. 





= 


Edith’s Prayer (Placida Notte) ies 
Sung by Mdme Curist1nE Nitsson, also by Mdlle Trers=ns (original key). 

Ditto (in C and B flat) 

Golden Lovelocks (Folto Chioma), Duet, Tenor, and Bass 4 

The Rose Song (Candido fiore) ck 0 | 


Sung by Signor CAMPANINI (original key). 


Ditto (in A flat and B flat) 


: 4 

Sung by Malle Marie Roze (original key} 

| Ditto (in E flat) ve ot owe 4 

0 | The Ladye Eveline (Canzone dEv elina) 4 
k 


I love the sky (Mi piace un cielo) ... 
Sung by Signor CATALANT. 
Song of Nectabanus (original key). 
Ditto (in C) pa 
Oh! who shall sing the rapture (Oh! chi d’ amor, 
fuo mai) .. 


Ditto (in F) 
Monarch supreme (Sommo Signore), Prayer and War 
Song (L’ arco tendete) . ane 
Sung by Signor Rora (original key). 
The War Song, Separate, in lower key 
On balmy wing (A te coll’ aure a sera) 
Sung by Signor CAmPantnt (original wa 
Ditto (in B flat) de ‘i si 


Sang by Signor Rora (original key. ) 


0 | Roe, by “4 CuristinE Nizsson, also by Mdlle TuersEns (original ey 
itto (in ee rar 
0| Keep the Ring (Quest” annel). Duet ne sets 
| Sung by Madame CuristinE Nitsson and Signor CAMPANINI. 
| Ditto, for Drawing-Room performance is pont 
0) | Why Sweetheart (Caro perché si dolente), Trio... 4 
0| | Sung by Mdme CuristinE Nirsson, Mdlle Marie Roze and Signor Rora, 
| | A Song to Merrie England (Cantiam dell’ Inghilterra), 
Part-Song, 8.A.T. and B. - 
| Ditto, Glee for male voices, emngo’ by G. A. 
0 Macfarren . 
0 Radiant Splendours (Nella v viva va trepidensa) 


| Sung by Mdme Curistixg Nitsson, also by Mdlle Trersens (original 


0 | Ditto (in B fle Bflst) 


oo ee” 26 © Co 





PIANOFORTE 


Wilhelm Kuhe 
E. L. Hime 


The Rose Song 
i - Wilhelm Kuhe 


Ditto 
First Fantasia 


MUSIC. 


0; Fantasia ... 
0 The Crusaders’ March. 
0| Ditto. For Two Performers. 


G. A, Osborne 
M. W. Balfe 


Sir Julius Benedict 


Second ditto 
Fantasia 

War Song .. 

Edith Plantagenet 
Fantasia ; 


“Brinley | Richards 


Ditto 


E. L. Hime Fantasia 


| Keep the Ring. Pranccnigtion 
Q Beneath a Portal. Transcription 


E. L. Hime . 
0 | Concert Fantasia ... 


Madame Oury 


J. Theodore Trekell 


... Frederic Archer 


cococooccocceo 
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“Edouard Ronville 0 | Duet for Two Performers .. Signor Li Calsi 


DANCE MUSIC. 


The Talisman Waltz. Illustrated C. Godfrey 4 0, The Talisman Quadrille, Illustrated 
The Talisman Galop Ditto Ditto 4 0| The Talisman Lancers Ditto 


JULES ROUCHARD 2 EASY PLE ES, 


Beneath a portal 2 . The Rose Song soe Fs of re 
Radiant splendours ... ian si ea ae The Crusader’s March 2 
Ladies’ Chorus and War Song oa anh ow 8 Golden Love-locks and Oh! who shall: sing the rapture 2 
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Fantasia ... 





C. Godfrey 
. C, Coote 

















